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EDITORIAL NOTES 
Wanted : A Virile Monthly. 


I have recently been re-reading The Remini- 
scences of a Maynooth Professor, a very unusual 
book, in which the late Dr. McDonald sets forth with 
simple candour his views on things and men as he saw 
them throughout his sad and not too tranquil life. I 
have no intention either of recording the emotions that 
such a book must arouse or of forming a judgement 
on the autobiography itself or its author. Many re- 
viewers have already had their say. One sees him 
as a ‘tamed eagle,’ cabined, cribbed and confined 
within a narrow system which was too petty and 
cramping for so great a mind. Those who knew the 
man will reject this summing-up as absolutely as the 
Maynooth Professor would have scorned it himself. 
Another expression of opinion lays stress on his em- 
bittered, discontented and grumbling outlook which, 
but for his inherent goodness, would have led him to 
disaster. But, whatever his flaws of temper and tem- 
perament and however great his mistakes and indiscre- 
tions, Dr. McDonald will be honoured by all, even by 
those with whom he came into conflict, as a man of 
very rare courage with a passionate love of truth. His 
essential folly in the eyes of his associates was this: 
he continually and consistently said in public, as 
respectfully as unpleasant truth-telling allows, what 
less courageous men have no scruple about saying, 
with much less restraint, temper and respect, in pri- 
vate. He sought neither favour nor popularity; yet 
he won the affection of the priests of his own diocese 
and of almost all with whom he came into contact in a 
normal, human and unofficial way. All loved him as 
‘dear Wattie ’"—a fool of a sort who would not leave 
things alone, a Quixote who would tilt at others be- 
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sides windmiils—still ‘dear Wattie’ who had a 
strongly-developed sense of justice, a fierce thirst for 
truth and a disconcerting way of voicing his views on 
truth and justice. 

I have been specially interested by what the book 
has to say about Catholic editors and their ideals, 
doings and editings generally. Editors were recently 
admonished in these pages by Mr. Gerard Moon to 
examine their consciences. Perhaps this pious duty 
may be performed with the help of Dr. McDonald. 

Dr. McDonald records how, when visiting San 
Francisco in 1908, he met a priest who assured him 
that the clergy of the United States looked for light 
and leading to Ireland, and especially to the great 
school of Theology at Maynooth. There is a dis- 
tinct flavour of disappointment in his words and the 
admission that, although they did not altogether look 
in vain, still they received less than they expected. 
‘When you write no scientific books,’ says this Ameri- 
can priest, ‘we find excuse for you, when you give 
us twaddle in your periodicals, we excuse you still— 
with greater difficulty. Not a word that you publish 
but, if it has go in it, will echo round the world, across 
the Atlantic, to the Pacific Slope, to Australia, South 
Africa—wherever the English tongue is spoken. You 
have a position, but, mind you, you have not been act- 
ing up to it, and you are in danger of losing it. You 
will not hold it unless you maintain a more virile 
press.” It must be remembered that these words refer 
to Ireland and to Irish periodicals. It is not our con- 
cern at the moment to defend the statements or to say 
that the Irish reviews and journals suffer from the 
effects of stagnation and sterility. We would only 
ask : Are Catholic periodicals any better in England? 

Money, people say, it is all a question of money; 
and Catholics in this country are an impoverished 
crowd. It is true that the bulk of Catholics are poor, 
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but not all. Money or the lack of it is not the explana- 
tion. The point is that the periodicals are already in 
existence. Not to seem discourteous to our contem- 
poraries (we are examining our own conscience, not 
theirs) we will say BLACKFRIARS is here: you have it 
before you as you read. Does it require more money 
to make BLACKFRIARS a live paper—‘ a virile monthly ’ 
—than to let it stagnate and become moribund? No. 
It is not merely a matter of money. It is only a 
matter of brains and courage. And is there any lack 
of either among us in England? One could muster a 
good list of names of living Catholics in all spheres of 
learning, art and literature as sufficient proof that 
brains are not lacking. And courage? Catholics in 
England have on the whole a fair record for that. The 
history and traditions of our little flock struggling 
against overwhelming odds through many dark days 
are refutation enough of any accusation of want of 
courage. 

Wherein is to be found the reason why a reputed 
English Catholic population of over two million gives 
such feeble support to its press and its periodicals in 
general? It is no answer to say that there are too 
many journals. France and Ireland, if we take into 
consideration the proportion of our Catholic popu- 
lation to theirs, have many more papers, reviews, 
magazines and journals than we have. Is it the means 
of distribution that are lacking? Do people fail to 
read the reviews because they never see them or have 
never even heard of them? 

A paper must exist on its merits, not on charity. 
To tell people that it is their duty to support a paper 
which they honestly think is not worth supporting is 
to insult them. Is BiackrriaRs worth supporting? 
That is a question frankly offered to tax the brains and 
courage of our readers. Replies are quite seriously 
invited and will be warmly welcomed. 
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Recently we have received from New Zealand 
several copies of a paper, 7he Month, which certainly 
is in every sense of the word a virile monthly. 

It is lively in its matter and it has the assurance of 
continued life in this sense that it is supported by 
its readers. The readers are sufficiently numerous to 
enable the editor not only to pay his printers’ bills, but 
also to pay his contributors liberally; and over and 
above this, there are profits that go to maintain and 
educate orphaned children in the diocese of Auckland. 
If in New Zealand, why not in England? Will our 
readers help us to solve this riddle? 


THE EDITor. 


THE NIGHT NURSE GOES HER ROUND 


Droop under doves’ wings silent, breathing shapes 
White coverlids dissimulate; in hope 

Of opiate aid to round the ledge where gapes 
The sootblack gulf in which obtuse minds grope 


For very nothing, vast and undefined, 

In starless depths no astrolabe can probe. 

The moving form, as doomed to pass and wind, 
Unwind and pass anew, in sleep-dyed robe, 


Of firmamental silence more than hue, 
Watches the doorway of the tired’s escape 
Only. Fatigue gone on; I left behind 

With moths’ feet, wordless whispering ; or find 
Reality, white coiffe and scarlet cape; 

And dreams are what a dream should be, or true. 


Joun Gray. 
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CARDINAL MERCIER 
In Memoriam 


fag dead Cardinal of Malines has stood so publicly 
and undauntedly for all the principles to which 
BLACKFRIARS is dedicated that his death should not 
find us silent. Yet to be silent would be easier than 
to speak fittingly of so great a mind and soul. 

For us, children of the thought of Aquinas, there 
is a special pride in remembering that our teacher was 
also the teacher of the great prelate from whose lips not 
Belgium only, but the civilised world learned lessons 
in years of intellectual upheaval. 

When Leo XIII asked the thinkers of the civilised 
world to go back to Aquinas there were some, even 
amongst the children of the Church, who heard the 
Pope’s invitation with dismay. To them it was as if 
the Commander-in-Chief of a modern army should ask 
his soldiers to exchange their service rifles and 
machine guns for bows and arrows. Incidentally we 
might remark that a modern war waged with bows and 
arrows would probably not equal the Great War in 
loss of men, or in deciding the main issue of truth and 
justice. But the bow and arrow attitude towards the 
papal revival of St. Thomas left the Abbé Désiré 
Mercier unmoved. Already his sound Belgian brain 
had been abroad in the fields of English and German 
philosophy. He could appreciate the dogged quest 
of ultimate truth which lifted the lives of Kant and 
Spencer to the heroic. There are pages of sympa- 
thetic criticism of these fruitless thinkers which 
accredit this Lion of Flanders, a kinsman of the Dumb 
Ox of Aquino. 

But the Abbé Mercier knew as well as Aquinas knew 
that the quest of truth is not mainly compassion for 
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minds in error. When Leo XIII offered to the strayed 
modern mind the serene heights of Aquinas, the Abbé 
Mercier at once found obedience the maker of a vic- 
torious life. Even within the Church the effects of the 
sixteenth century revolt against sound learning were 
strong enough to qualify the Abbé Mercier’s obedience 
as quixotic. The Institute of Thomistic Philosophy 
in the University of Louvain was not everywhere 
looked upon as a step out of the mists into the sphere 
of intellectual light. 

But so whole-heartedly did the founder of the 
Institute accept the Pope’s invitation ‘ back to 
Aquinas’ that only the authentic Thomism of the 
brothers of St. Thomas could satisfy his mind. The 
present writer, whose memory of Louvain covers the 
years from 1891 to 1894, can remember the Abbé 
Mercier’s frequent calls upon Father Antoninus 
Dummermuth, head of the Theological Faculty in 
the Dominican College. These calls were always those 
of a pupil upon a master ; indeed, upon a master whose 
reputation for sound, deep Thomistic scholarship was 
second to none in the schools. We, who shared with 
the dead Cardinal the privilege of being pupils of so 
great a teacher, were not surprised at the panoply of 
philosophical and legal principles with which the Lion 
of Flanders later on withstood injustice and untruth. 

When obedience at length took Monsignor Mercier 
from his studies to place him on a_ historic 
Archiepiscopal throne, and in the Sacred College of 
Cardinals nothing was changed about the man and 
scholar except his place and dignity. The lamp was 
set on high. 

For twenty years the Malines of Mercier has been 
an unfailing beacon of light. During the night of the 
Great War no light glowed quite so steadily and reas- 
suringly. At times it threw prophetic beams into the 
future. It unmasked untruth, it paralysed injustice; 
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it defended the weak, it confronted the strong. It 
drew all thinking men to contrast the great imperial 
nations with the little peoples, the ewe-lambs of the 
modern world. It recalled to men’s minds the great- 
ness and the geographical littleness of the Greece of 
Homer, Euripides, Plato and Aristotle; and of the 
Israel of Moses, David and Machabeus. It made men 
realise, as never before they had realised, that if con- 
summate art is to express most thought in least matter, 
the great, bulky, unwieldy nations of to-day are but the 
disease of over-growth and not the ascetic expression 
of the highest social life. 

A great gesture on the bed of death has revealed 
to us the poetry that is at the heart of all deep thinking. 
The last years of the Cardinal had been largely occu- 
pied with two activities springing from the same well 
of sympathy which in his earlier life had befriended 
what was true in the thought of Kant and Spencer. 
The exiles of Russia and the ‘ separated brethren ’ of 
England were objects of a very effective sympathy. 
No prelate, save perhaps His Holiness the Pope, has 
given the Russian exiles such marks of practical affec- 
tion. No prelate has touched so p Set the heart of 
England. The ‘ Conversations of Malines ’ were, of 
course, undertaken with the full knowledge and 
approval of the Holy See. But they were the child 
of Cardinal Mercier’s sympathetic heart. They were, 
therefore, in a hidden way, the child of Aquinas, 
whose passionless love of truth has always been the 
intellectual peace-offering to the separated East. On 
his death-bed the undaunted lover of re-union, before 
bidding farewell to Lord Halifax, took from his finger 
his episcopal ring, given to him by his own family and 
worn throughout his episcopate, and, in everlasting 
memory of his love of his separated brethren in Eng- 
land, gave it to ‘ the very courteous gentleman ’ who 
represented England in the room of death. Nothing 
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nobler or more gracious has been done since John 
Felton, gentleman, who nailed the Bull of Excommu- 
nication of Elizabeth on the gate of the Bishop of 
London’s Palace, a few moments before he was 
hanged in the same place, drew from his finger a most 
precious ring and handed it to Essex to be delivered 
to Queen Elizabeth. The two rings of the Martyr 
and the Cardinal enshrine, perhaps, the most precious 
memories of a kingdom lost—and regained ! 


VincENT McNassz, O.P. 


COMPUNCTION 


Feed me with the bread of tears, 
Overfill my cup; 

Pour for me to drink it up 
Vintage of the bitter years. 


Sweep the glen the northern rain; 
Comb the moor the wind. 

Come the hours in which I sinned 
All to memory again. 


Strew with fear my late-sought bed; 
Sleep no better bring; 

Twist and wreck the wretched thing 
Till the pillow loathe my head. 


May the medicine that heals 
Only come too late; 

And the world with all its weight 
Hang upon my weary heels. 


Let my very friend be stern; 
Let his features cloud; 

Let him mutter half aloud: 
Take the wages which you earn. 
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W. T. STEAD AND CARDINAL MANNING 


V ERY few modern biographies cover so wide a range 

of varied interests and of secret history as these two 
large volumes* in which Mr. Frederic Whyte has 
collected the intimate papers and the contemporary 
records of W. T. Stead. The relations between this 
hopelessly impulsive and quixotic editor and the men 
and women whom he singled out for special hero- 
worship give an extraordinary psychological interest 
to the biography ; and none of the great figures who fill 
its pages stands out more picturesquely than Cardinal 
Manning in the last years of his life. 

The great Cardinal appears inevitably in a some- 
what theatrical light in this bewildering book of stunts 
and moral fervours; but it is clear that he had enough 
theatrical instinct to respond in some degree at least 
to the melodramatic instincts of his admirer. And 
Stead himself, with his complete incapacity for under- 
standing any other point of view than his own 
journalistic enthusiasms for each new discovery that he 
made, seems to have been satisfied that the Cardinal 
shared his own aspirations completely. 

The biography leaves little doubt that Cardinal 
Manning’s personality alone converted this typical 
self-taught Nonconformist Radical, with his incurable 
and traditional prejudice against the Catholic 
Church, into believing that the Church was still a 
great moral force in the world. He writes to the 
Cardinal, when presenting him with a copy of The 
Pope and the New Era (which contained the letters 
that he wrote for the Pall Mall Gazette on his Peace 
Mission to the Vatican in 1889): ‘that there could be 
any relations between the Pope and the New Era ex- 


*Tue Lire or W. T. Steap. By Frederic Whyte. (Jonathan 
Cape.) Two vols. 36/- net. 
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cepting those of war to the knife is an idea which would 
never have gained possession of the popular mind 
but for your life work.’ And his faith in the Cardinal’s 
co-operation seems to have been so profound that 
when, in collaboration with Cecil Rhodes, he drafted 
the constitution of a secret society which was to further 
the interests of the British Empire in all parts of the 
world, he confidently assumed that the Cardinal would 
serve on its grand council ! 

The story of that astonishing conception deserves 
to be told in detail. Stead had never met Rhodes until 
1889, and he had previously been prejudiced against 
him. But their first interview convinced him that 
‘Rhodes is my man.’ 

“How good God is to me,’ he writes to his wife after 
the interview. ‘I told him that I believed in God, 
and only regarded wealth as a sign of His will. I 
think that I shall be God’s instrument in doing him 
good.’ On the same day Stead was involved in a 
libel action as editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
the day after he was staggered to learn that he was 
to pay £2,000 damages. Faced with grave injury to 
his own prestige as editor, he turned immediately to 
his new-found friend, who had already offered him ten 
times that amount to buy shares in the paper. Rhodes 
paid the damages at once, and an intimate friendship 
developed. The same letter from Rhodes which 
enclosed the cheque concludes by saying, in reference 
to their earlier conversation, ‘I should much like to 
get an account of Loyola.” And so Stead was sud- 
denly commissioned to read up the life of the founder 
of the Jesuits, to derive inspiration for the foundation 
of a secret society which would work for the develop- 
ment of the British Empire with all the fervour of the 
disciples of Loyola! 

In the second volume of the biography we find (p. 
209) Rhodes elaborating the plans in detail. The 
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Review of Reviews was held to have made a fine 
beginning in the desired direction. ‘ You have got all 
the ideas, but you require the funds,’ Rhodes said to 
Stead : ‘ But Lord Rothschild must not be left in sole 
control of the money. There must be a General of 
the Society with powers like those of the Jesuits, and 
there must be a committee of three or so. You have 
the ideas, you understand, and little (Sir Harry) 
Johnston, he knows—what would you say to you and 
Johnston being associated with Rothschild in this 
trust?’ Stead feared that Johnston—the right man 
in other respects—would not be available, being gen- 
erally away in Africa. Rhodes agreed. ‘Very well, 
then, let the Trust be vested in Rothschild and Stead 
alone.’ ‘Rothschild would not like that,’ Stead 
objected laughingly. ‘When he reads the will and 
finds that I am in it also, there will be ructions.’ 
‘Well,’ said Rhodes, ‘I don’t mind, I shall be gone.’ 
And so it was left. 

Here verbatim is Stead’s concluding paragraph of 
his account of the interview : ‘ I telegraphed for Brett 
(now Lord Esher), who came two hours later, and we 
had a long talk. The net upshot of which was that 
the ideal arrangement would be, so far as we could see 
at present: Rhodes, General of the Society; Stead, 
Brett, Milner to be the Junta of three. After Rhodes, 
Stead to be General, with a third, who might be Roths- 
child, in succession. Behind them Manning, the 
Booths, little Johnston, Albert (Earl) Grey, Arthur 
Balfour, to constitute a circle of Initiates. The Asso- 
ciation of Helpers to be developed. A College, say, 
under Professor Seeley, to be established to train 
people in the English speaking idea.’ 

We are not told whether the Cardinal was ever per- 
sonally consulted about the important réle that he was 
expected to fill. His ironical humour would have 
appreciated the invitation to imitate the organisation 
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of the Jesuits; and we might have had a letter similar 
to the one which he wrote to Stead in Rome, when 
Stead was trying to urge the Pope to assist him in his 
“peace crusade.’ ‘Do not lecture the Pope,’ writes 
the Cardinal, ‘ nor recount ‘‘ rebuffs’’ which, after all, 
may be like the buffeting of his Master, by Divine 
permission and for a greater good.’ And in another 
letter a few days later (for he wrote frequently to Stead 
during his mission to the Vatican, and even revised 
the proofs of some of the articles which appeared in 
the Pall Mall Gazette), he accuses Stead of ‘ want of 
actuality’ in complaining that the Vatican is badly 
informed through ignorance of English. ‘The whole 
Episcopate in all countries,’ writes the Cardinal, ‘is 
in close correspondence with Rome in Latin, Italian 
and French. Every week my secretary and I write in 
these languages on all manner of business... . If 
the Pope is not polyglot, Rome is. ... If you had 
been polyglot, you would not have failed to know all 
this, and that the affairs of the Vatican are more accur- 
ately treated than the affairs of our Foreign Office.’ 
The tone of these letters was not excessively 
encouraging. But the friendship between Stead and 
the Cardinal had evidently developed to the extent 
that from addressing him as ‘ My Lord Cardinal’ and 
assigning himself ‘ your obedient servant,’ Stead be- 
comes ‘ Yours sincerely’ and the letters begin ‘ Dear 
Cardinal Manning.’ The real secret of his admira- 
tion probably lies in two facts: the support given by 
the Cardinal to the dockers in their fight for better 
conditions of living, and, still more, the surprisingly 
active encouragement given by him to Stead person- 
ally, in the questionable methods with which he 
exposed the white slave traffic by his sensational 
articles on the ‘ Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon.’ 
It is well known that Cardinal Manning, like the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, came to give evidence 
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during Stead’s trial as to the purity of his motives in 
arranging the abduction of Eliza Armstrong. But the 
present biography describes how carefully he prepared 
to protect himself in advance: 


‘His first proceeding,’ writes Mr. Whyte, ‘was to 
visit the Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Manning 
and Dr. Temple, the Bishop of London, and to try 
and convince all three that the only way to get the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill passed was by insti- 
tuting an investigation into the condition of London 
vice, by proving beyond dispute the continued exist- 
ence of the evils described in the Lords’ Committee 
Report, and by publishing in the Pall Mall Gazette 
a narrative such as would compel the most reluctant 
government to suspend all other business until the 
Bill became law. He himself, in order to demonstrate 
that a vicious man could have a girl over thirteen 
procured for him for vicious purposes, would personate 
such a man, playing the part in every detail short of 
actually consummating the crime he would be pretend- 
ing to wish to commit. Archbishop Benson, while 
sympathising strongly with Stead’s motives, shud- 
dered at the plan. Cardinal Manning and Dr. 
Temple gave it their approval, convinced that it was 
an occasion for extreme measures.’ Stead’s articles 
scandalised most of his contemporaries, and when he 
was arrested and prosecuted after having openly 
admitted the abduction, his conviction became inevit- 
able after the revelation that he had never asked the 
consent of the girl’s father. But in the prosecution 
Cardinal Manning’s evidence gave him immense 
support, and during his imprisonment the Cardinal’s 
letters gave him encouragement which he never forgot. 


But long before their meeting, the Cardinal had 
made a tremendous impression upon Stead’s generous 
and impulsive nature, and it is interesting to find the 
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following description of his first impression written 
long afterwards: ‘ How well I remember the day on 
which I first saw Cardinal Manning! I had been 
three years in London, and during all that time—so 
great a recluse I had been—although I was Mr. 
Morley’s assistant at the Pall Mall Gazette, I had 
never seen the Cardinal. He was a kind of legendary 
figure tome. Cardinal Grandison in Lothair was quite 
as real to me as the actual Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. At last the time came when I saw him. 
It was in the hall of Sutherland House—a place 
famous for many associations mingled of glory and of 
shame. ... The annual meeting of the Metropolitan 
Association for befriending Young Servants was being 
held in Stafford House, and the Cardinal was present. 
It was not a scene to be soon forgotten. The repre- 
sentatives of all the philanthropies met at the foot of 
the staircase of that stately hall to listen to a plea 
for the little slaveys of London from the lips of the 
Roman Cardinal and prince of the Church. When 
Cardinal Manning rose to speak I was almost aghast 
at the extreme fleshlessness of his features. His tall 
form, erect and slender as a spear, showed to great 
effect above the throng that gathered around the 
statues at the foot of the stair. I remember no other 
speaker. I only see the marble and the Cardinal. He 
spoke with feeling and tenderness, born of evident 
sympathy for the hard-worked, over-driven little serv- 
ing maids of this great city. There was no passion 
save compassion ; he spoke quietly and tenderly, and 
beyond the drift of his remarks I remember nothing. 
What impressed me more, and what, I suppose, 
impresses most of us when we see the Cardinal for the 
first time, was the extreme bloodlessness of the 
emaciated face. It was as if wrinkled parchment was 
stretched across a fleshless skull, out of which, how- 
ever, kindly blue eyes gleamed brightly, while a 
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leasant smile gave life and human humour to the 
eatures of the ascetic.’ 

That description, as Mr. Whyte notes in the Life, 
makes a curious commentary upon Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s famous biographical essay. He recalls, 
too, how the late J. E. C. Bodley, who was certainly 
no victim of illusions, spoke of the Cardinal as the 
one really good man he had ever known. It is worth 
quoting also another one of Stead’s own letters to 
the Cardinal in the eighties, in which he writes : ‘ You 
have indeed been a father to me when father I had 
none. May God bless you and keep you ever near 
His heart, so that you may always be to others as you 
have been to me, a message of God, a minister of His 
Holy Spirit, helping us all to realise something of the 
mind that was in Jesus Christ.’ 

A northern Nonconformist addressing a Cardinal 
Archbishop in such terms is testimony to his humanity 
that even Mr. Strachey would find it very hard to 
explain away. 


Denis Gwynn. 


IN EXILE 


O half around the earth and far away 
Thy midday is my midnight: and I pray 
That all my hours of heavy darkness may 
Forever and forever be thy day. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 
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DR. G. G. COULTON’S MIDDLE AGES * 


I 


OW is it that Dr. Coulton, with all his learning 

and his vast stores of information, his years of 
historical study and patient accumulation of facts, 
cannot be accepted as a serious historian? The ques- 
tion crops up with every fresh book that Dr. Coulton 
issues ; and it won’t do to say that the fault lies with 
Catholics. It is the author who is responsible for the 
verdict; not his critics. Dr. Coulton is one of the 
most devoted of investigators. His sincerity cannot 
be questioned, his earnest desire to establish the truth 
is as patent as his anxiety to think well of mankind. 
Not for an instant would we suspect Dr. Coulton of 
deliberate suppression of fact, of wilful tampering with 
texts, of carelessness in the verifying of references. 

And yet with all that may justly be said in acknow- 
ledgement of Dr. Coulton’s industry and in praise of 
his zeal for truth, the question still remains : How is 
it that Dr. Coulton, Editor of Cambridge Studies in 
Medieval Life and Thought, cannot be accepted as 
a serious historian, and cannot be trusted as a respon- 
sible guide to the history of the Middle Ages? 

The answer is to be found in Dr. Coulton’s latest 
work, without any harking back to previous publica- 
tions. The Medieval Village is a big book. There 
are 395 pages of text and an additional 175 pages of 
appendix. Plainly so considerable a work has required 
of its author a vast amount of pains and careful 
research. Published by the Cambridge University 


* The Medieval Village. By G. G. Coulton, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham), Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and University Lecturer in English. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 25s. net.) 
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Press, it is issued with authority. What, then, is 
wrong with the book? 

To begin at the beginning, the very title is mislead- 
ing and inaccurate. It is not a book on the medieval 
village this work of Dr. Coulton’s. Over and over 
again the reader’s attention is called by the author to 
conditions in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries; and 
unless Dr. Coulton decides, contrary to the Cambridge 
Medieval and Modern Histories, that the Middle Ages 
ended with the French Revolution, there is no reason 
why his quotations should not be extended to the rgth 
and 2oth centuries. Instead of sticking to the 
medieval village we are conducted in the most arbitrary 
way from century to century, from land to land, 
whirled through time and space as it pleases the author 
to pursue his bewildering flight. Occasionally we are 
in England, more frequently in Germany, Flanders, 
or France. Four times we are pulled up to consider 
Lady Duff Gordon’s (19th century) Home Life in Italy 
—very good reading too, but a little wide of the mark 
in any account of the medieval village. Yet not wider 
than the invitation solemnly given to the reader by 
Dr. Coulton to compare a passage in J. R. Green’s 
Stray Studies beginning with the beautiful words: 
‘ Nothing can be more unlike an English clergyman’s 
conception of his work than that entertained by an 
Italian curé’ (‘So different from our dear Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert,’ as the middle-aged lady 
observed with emotion at a performance of Antony and 
Cleopatra). 

The word medieval, then, is misleading and 
inaccurate. 

No less misleading and inaccurate is the word 
‘village.’ Dr. Coulton assures us that the population 
of the self-sufficing medieval village in England 
ranged ‘roughly from fifty to five-hundred souls at 
most’; and in that case it must have included others 
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than peasants. The serfs and tenants of the monastery 
and manor were not all peasants. To omit all mention 
of the work done in the village not exclusively agricul- 
tural is to give a false view of village life. 

But Dr. Coulton, on the cover of the book, explains 
that though the title is The Medieval Village, the book 
is really ‘A study of the life of the medieval peasant 
and of the attitude of the monk, as landlord, towards 
the poor.’ Again the reader is misled. In any true 
and full account of the life of the medieval peasant 
there can be no exclusion of the faith held by the 
peasant, of his religious practices and popular devo- 
tions. Dr. Coulton himself recognises that ‘ for good 
or for evil, medieval society was penetrated with 
religious ideas.’ Yet there is not a word in this large 
volume of the confraternities and guilds; and for all 
that the peasant was a Christian and a Catholic the 
reader is left entirely uninformed as to the very great 
part (and Dr. Coulton would not deny that it was a 
very great part) that religion played in the lives of 
countless numbers of peasants throughout the Middle 
Ages. The monk as landlord is the one item that is 
largely and adequately discussed. Had the book been 
so entitled the student and the general reader would 
at least have had some inkling of its contents. 

The carelessness that let Dr. Coulton so misname 
his book is no more to be excused in a serious and 
responsible historian than are the irrelevancies which 
so frequently crop up in the text. True, Dr. Coulton 
himself at the end seems aware of the strange character 
of his performance—‘ we have travelled north and 
south and east and west, up-hill and down-dale, in 
pursuit of a trail that is perhaps clearer to myself than 
it can be to my readers’; he admits an ‘ apparent 
caprice ’ in the pursuit of ‘ certain definite clues in my 
own mind.’ What can be done with a writer who so 
frankly confesses an incapacity to keep to the high road 
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when the trail and the clue draw his erring steps over 
the hills and far away? The very good nature and 
simplicity of mind that Dr. Coulton so frequently 
reveals tend to disarm criticism. Even Dr. Coulton’s 
unconcealed dislike of the Catholic Church, his dis- 
trust of its clergy and disbelief in its doctrine—though 
it spoils so greatly his historical work—cannot hide 
the sympathetic nature, the obviously genuine regard 
for his fellows and the honest purpose. 

We have to accept Dr. Coulton’s inability to under- 
stand Catholicism, to grasp the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, to appreciate the part played by the 
Church throughout the ages as an impediment, an 
invincible ignorance. His attacks are not made in 
malice, thatis certain. Not ill will, but want of under- 
standing is at the root of the trouble. The pity is that 
this want of understanding, this apparently incurable 
bias against the Catholic Church is fatal to Dr. 
Coulton’s claims to be taken seriously as an historian. 
Fatal, because Dr. Coulton tells us that he has ‘ never 
specialized either in constitutional history or in 
political economy. Even with regard to our own day, 
my knowledge is mainly confined to what I have picked 
up casually from the newspapers and from ordinary 
books and conversation, and so also it is with the past.’ 
With no special knowledge of constitutional history 
or political economy, without understanding where the 
religion of the Middle Ages is concerned, Dr. Coulton 
at the best is a patient investigator, following clues 
and pursuing trails that lead—nowhere; perhaps no- 
where is not the right word; for Dr. Coulton’s studies 
have brought him to the conclusion— no other conclu- 
sion seems possible ’—that ‘the modern labourer is 
better off, even materially, than these men (of the 
Middle Ages), and incomparably superior in social, 
political and religious liberties.” Does Dr. Coulton 
mean ‘incomparably superior’ because he enjoys a 
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liberty not possessed by the medieval peasant? And 
in what does this liberty, social, political and religious, 
consist? Vague preference for the undefined is largely 
the result of Dr. Coulton’s unfortunate habit of con- 
fusing the business of moralist—making his own 
morals—with that of the historian, and confounding 
morals with manners. 

In general, Dr. Coulton is far too much the advo- 
cate. But the task of the historian is that of judge and 
jury, not of advocate. To collect the evidence 
provided from all sources, to sum up and return a 
verdict—these things are the whole duty of the his- 
torian. It is not for him to intrude on the province of 
the preacher or the moral theologian; rather is it for 
him to provide the material for the sermon and the 
writer on moral topics. Dr. Coulton is quite without 
authority to teach morals. He repeatedly treats 
manners as moral questions, and his assurance that 
the modern labourer (who is utterly landless and is 
rapidly disappearing from what is left of rural Eng- 
land) is better off than the medieval peasant is the 
merest expression of a private opinion; an opinion of 
no value to the student save as an indication of the 
personal tastes of its owner. That religious faith could 
make a man better off than the possession of modern 
civilization, with all its mechanical toys, is to Dr. 
Coulton incredible. And yet but for his incurable 
prejudice where religion is concerned, and his stark 
incapacity to keep from moralising, Dr. Coulton could 
easily find in all ages men and women persuaded that 
they were better off with religious faith than with any- 
thing the world could offer. 

The answer to Dr. Coulton’s faith in ‘ progress’ 
rather than in God, his confidence in civilization rather 
than in Catholicism, is written in Newman’s famous 
sermon on ‘ The Church and the World’: ‘ You tell 
me that the political and civil state of Catholic 
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countries is below that of Protestant: I answer that 
even though you prove the fact, you have to prove 
something besides, if it is to be an argument—v7z., 
that the standard of civil prosperity or political aggran- 
dizement is the truest test of Grace and the greatest 
measure of salvation.’ 

To write on the Middle Ages without understand- 
ing the religion of the Middle Ages is a grave 
handicap; in Dr. Coulton’s case a fatal handicap. For 
lack of this understanding he misses the mark time and 
time again in his interpretation of medieval documents ; 
he would be equally at sea in interpreting documents of 
the 20th century which related to the faith and morals 
of Catholics. 

The lamentations and reproaches of medieval 
saints, which Dr. Coulton offers in evidence of the 
deplorable state of Christendom in the Middle Ages, 
belong to every age in the Catholic Church. The 
greater the sanctity the greater the sense of shortcom- 
ing; and this sense of shortcoming, so far from being 
a sign of bad health, is the token of life; it is a good 
sign, not a bad sign. Had Dr. Coulton quoted words 
of complacency and self-satisfaction from medieval 
writers he might justly have said that things were very 
bad with the Church. The sense of sin and short- 
coming is a sure note of the lively faith of Catholics 
—primitive, medieval, and modern. How is it that 
Dr. Coulton so frequently coming across this note of 
sorrow for sin, this consciousness of shortcoming in 
clergy and people, and finding never in the writings 
or sermons of the saints any announcement that all was 
well and everything for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds, could not perceive the significance of 
the documents he transcribes? There was nothing 
particularly medieval in the cry of the Publican ‘ God, 
be merciful to me a sinner!’ ; it is the cry of the peni- 
tent Christian in every age. The warnings of the saints 
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in the Middle Ages, given by Dr. Coulton in this 
Medieval Village, are repeated down the centuries, 
find an echo in countless hearts, and may be heard 
every Sunday in our own times, now in one place and 
now in another. 

As to the particular sins of avarice, fornication and 
pride, which figure so conspicuously in the medieval 
records quoted by Dr. Coulton, alas! they are still 
with us, as they were with Christians of the first six 
centuries. The incontinent Catholic, be he priest or 
layman, is no more medieval than is the avaricious or 
covetous man. At no period in the history of the 
Christian Church can it be established that neither 
clergy nor laity fell short of the high standard of their 
calling. Has the civilization of Protestantism banished 
avarice from society? Is it true to say that ‘ progress’ 
has made mankind pursue riches less ardently? Has 
curbed the unruly wills and passions of sinful man? 
Has banished, or even seriously diminished, pride, 
and the lusts of the flesh? No evidence supports an 
affirmative answer to these questions. 

The Dr. Coulton of the 25th century, by a careful 
study of the newspaper press of to-day, by noting the 
numerous mournful reflections of our moralists, and 
examining the law cases, reported at length, would 
prove that not only in Great Britain, but that through- 
out the world all mankind were plunged into unspeak- 
able wickedness; that nothing save battle, murder, 
adultery, and sudden death prevailed. And the con 
clusion would be quite wrong; as wrong and as 
mistaken as the conclusions drawn by Dr. Coulton 
concerning Christian faith and morals in the Middle 
Ages. The explanation is simple. Documentary 
evidence of sin, of crime and misdemeanour is always 
forthcoming. Far less is the documentary evidence 
on behalf of virtue. The priest who abandons his 
calling will get into the papers; so will the adulterous 
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couple if they are persons of importance; so will the 
thief—if his theft is big enough—and if it be found 
out. Covetousness being hardly counted a sin, but 
rather approved as a zeal he business in ‘ progressive ’ 
countries where the civilization is Protestant, is 
reported not in the newspapers under ‘legal and 
criminal intelligence,’ but in the columns devoted to 
finance, the stock and share markets, and the reports 
of limited liability companies. How small a space 
does virtue occupy in current documents! Virtue is 
not ‘news’ to the editor and his readers; it was not 
‘news’ to the chronicler and compiler of the Middle 
Ages. Therefore, since there is but scanty documen- 
tary evidence of the existence of virtue, our Dr. 
Coulton of the 25th century will take as unfavourable 
a view of our times and of the Christian clergy as his 
predecessor takes of the Middle Ages; and for the 
same reason. The greater his reading of the news- 
papers—in especial the Sunday newspapers of 
monstrous circulation—a.D. 1925, the stronger will be 
his conviction of the universal depravity in Church 
and State. 

Dr. Coulton, then, is untrustworthy on general 
grounds. He is far too loose and inaccurate in his 
notions of what is ‘ medieval ’ and what is a ‘ village’ ; 
he assumes that the denunciation of sin by Catholics 
is a sign of depravity, instead of realising that self- 
satisfaction is the sure token of moral disease} he 
dwells on the sins of avarice and fornication as though 
they were peculiar to the Middle Ages; and relying 
on documentary evidence comes, as all who rely on 
such evidence alone must come, to a very unfavour- 
able opinion of the lives of men and women throughout 
the centuries. 
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From the general let us turn to particular instances 
in Dr. Coulton’s Medieval Village; to passages that 
betray the prejudice that devastates the writings of the 
editor of Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought. 

Having mentioned (p. 26) that “some peasants got 
enough money to use it foolishly, and that most on 
special occasions, would lavish food and drink with 
an extravagance which crippled their resources,’ the 
author adds on the next page ‘there are indications 
that medieval lords, both lay and ecclesiastical, will- 
ingly encouraged occasional extravagances of this 
kind. The riotous liberty enjoyed by the Roman 
slaves at the Saturnalia is our classical example here; 
and the medieval serf, like the African negro, was 
sometimes kept in humour by kindly indulgences 
which cost the giver little, but did much to reconcile 
those simple minds to their lot.’ Both grammar and 
sense are astray here (and Dr. Coulton a University 
lecturer in English, too!), but the far greater offence 
is the comparison with the African negro. Who but 
Dr. Coulton would make such a comparison, or find in 
the medieval merry-making a likeness to the festivities 
of negro slaves in America? 

On page 32 Dr. Coulton writes: ‘I should say, 
then, that. the average medieval peasant lived a life 
not very dissimilar, in essence, from that of the 
modern French peasant-proprietor and the English 
village labourer of eighty years ago.’ The English 
village labourer of eighty years ago, that is of the 
“hungry forties,’ was indisputably worse off than our 
modern French peasant-proprietor. The comparison 
is absurdly and utterly wrong. Has Dr. Coulton ever 
read The Agricultural Labourer by J. L. and Barbara 
Hammond? How can we accept any comparison of 
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ancient and modern times made by Dr. Coulton when 
he is all at sea as to 19th century conditions? 


On page 62 is the amazing opinion that because 
‘in medieval society we find a series of confusing com- 
promises,’ therefore ‘the Reformation Settlement, 
with those compromises which enable one Anglican to 
be practically Unitarian, and another devoted to 
Transubstantiation, was, in one very real sense, 
thoroughly medieval.’ The answer to this nonsense— 
and it really is nonsense—is that under the Reforma- 
tion Settlement the Unitarian Kett was burned alive 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and that the Anglican 
Thirty-nine Articles expressly condemn Transub- 
stantiation. 


What this means (p. 104), in a work of serious 
history, let the reader guess for himself ; ‘ For, beneath 
the superficially picturesque, there run cold currents 
of village life which are none the less poetical because 
they creep more silently.” The sentence must have a 
meaning, at least for Dr. Coulton. But what business 
have currents to run and creep at the same time? Dr. 
Coulton calls our attention on the title page to the fact 
that he is University Lecturer in English. He invites 
respect, and then fobs us off with writing of this kind! 


Again, what are we to make of this (p. 106): ‘ we 
must remember that the majority of the peasants, the 
unfree, had scarcely the legal privileges of human 
beings:’ ? The legal privileges of human beings vary 
in every age and in every land—as Dr. Coulton knows 
as well as we do. Why then does he insert this unin- 
telligible stuff? 


What scholar of ‘ medieval life and thought,’ other 
than Dr. Coulton, would recognise these words (p. 
143) as a true and honest account: ‘ The Dominican 
Hugues de St.-Cher . . . was the first really great 
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dignitary to support the newly-invented festival of 
Corpus Christi, which was struggling upward from its 
merely popular origins’ ? Asan expression of historic 
facts the statement cannot pass. The history of the 
festival of Corpus Christi is not a difficult problem. 
Why cannot Dr. Coulton give the name of the inventor 
and explain what he means by ‘merely popular 
origins ° ? 

For a further example of Dr. Coulton’s malady we 
get this queer sentence (p. 180) : ‘ Here, also, we shall 
miss all indications of any real and consistent policy 
of liberalism on the part of monks in general, or of 
ecclesiastics in general, or even of one single pope 
among the hundred and fifty who succeeded each other 
between Gregory the Great and the end of the Middle 
Ages.’ We shan’t miss these indications because we 
shall not look for them. Who save Dr. Coulton would 
miss a ‘ policy of liberalism’ in the Middle Ages? 
Lord Acton, we know, declared St. Thomas Aquinas 
to be the first Whig, but a ‘ policy of liberalism’ ! 


Because the Dominican General, Humbert of 
Romans, rebukes some peasant woman for talking and 
saying their own prayers during the sermon—and such 
rebukes for similar habits have been delivered from 
Catholic pulpits and uttered in Catholic books of piety 
continuously in the seven hundred years since 
Humbert was General of the Order, and are still 
necessary to-day—Dr. Coulton sadly reflects (p. 239): 
“We might expect some special sympathy (on the part 
of Humbert) with the benighted rustic; but we expect 
it in vain; to Humbert even the more pious sex in the 
village are far from model parishioners.’ And this 
exhortation of Humbert of Romans is solemnly printed 
by Dr. Coulton under ‘Church Estimates of the 
Peasant’! In this same chapter we read (p. 241): 
‘A broad churchman like Langland might see below 
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the surface, and realize the honest peasant’s inward 
sanctity ; but, even to these friars fresh from the mint 
of Francis and Dominic, the ordinary man who worked 
all day with his hands was still in most cases very far 
from the Kingdom of Religion.’ Really, what a fan- 
tastic extravagance this is! Provoked by Berthold 
of Regensburg’s observation that ‘ the rustic class was 
almost destitute of canonized saints.” And Dr. 
Coulton himself, set on a clue by Berthold, has dis- 
covered in how very few cases a saint comes from the 
labouring classes. Of course, it is not an original 
discovery. The pursuit of sanctity is, for most people, 
too greatly obstructed by the business of every-day 
life. (With God all things are possible.) Not only 
are very few peasants found amongst the canonized 
saints, but even fewer are the respectable married 
people—husband or wife; nor, as far as I am aware, 
is there a single successful lawyer, newspaper reporter 
or financier in the list of canonized saints. Widows 
become saints, and Sir Thomas More, dying a martyr, 
is beatified. But earning one’s living, whether on 
the land or otherwise, has always been a tiresome 
hindrance to the quest of holiness. Why this very evi- 
dent proposition should be offered by Dr. Coulton as 
a specimen of unfavourable ‘Church Estimates of the 
Peasant’ would be incomprehensible to the average 
reader unaware of the author’s sheer inability to judge 
accurately where the Catholic Church is concerned. 
And as to Langland being ‘ a broad churchman ’—why 
not call him a Modernist, or a Plymouth Brother, or a 
Christian Scientist, or a psycho-analyst, or anything 
else that strikes the fancy? 

When we come to the Reformation (p. 303): ‘ the 
clergy as a whole were decidedly above the intellectual 
and moral average of the laity as a whole; and if only 
the Church could have suffered other modes of thought 
to compete fairly with her own, there would have been 
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no sufficient excuse for revolution.” Does Dr. Coulton 
mean if the desired competition had been permitted 
within the Church the excuse for revolution would have 
been insufficient? He seems to mean that. But the 
conclusion is quite contrary to the expressed opinions 
of all the chief agents of the revolution. Neither 
Luther nor Cranmer, neither Calvin nor Zwingli, to 
say nothing of the lesser men, believed it possible or 
desirable to make terms with Rome; to them, ex- 
Catholics, and with the sole exception of Calvin, 
ex-Catholic priests, Rome was antichrist; they say so 
repeatedly. To destroy the old Church and build up 
the new where the old had stood was the avowed and 
open aim of the Reformers. 


After the admission on p. 378, and elsewhere, that 
‘the monks did at least as much for him (the peasant) 
as the average lay lord; probably indeed a little more,’ 
we are told that ‘ the modern contention, based mainly 
on the well-meaning but ignorant Cobbett, that 
‘“‘viewed merely in its social aspect the English 
Reformation was in reality the rising of the rich against 
the poor ’’ will not bear even a moment’s comparison 
with the facts of medieval history.’ What the facts 
of medieval history, in this connection, have to do with 
the English Reformation is not clear. It is certain 
that the dissolution of the monasteries under Henry 
VIII and of the chantries under Edward VI did enrich 
the wealthy and middle classes at the expense of the 
poor, which is Cobbett’s argument. If the wealth of 
the monasteries did not go to the rich, to whom did it 
go? Will Dr. Coulton maintain for a moment that the 
English peasantry received the abbey lands? that the 
Russells and other recipients were peasants? 


On p. 414 Dr. Coulton tells us that ‘ on the ques- 
tion whether St. Peter was ever Bishop of Rome the 
orthodox Roman Catholic has no right even to 
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enquire.’ If this means that no Catholic has the right 
to examine the evidence of St. Peter’s episcopate at 
Rome Dr. Coulton is entirely mistaken. The evidence 
and the tradition alike—and tradition itself is an 
evidence—come from Catholic sources, and Catholics 
are encouraged to learn all that can be known of the 
beginnings of the Church in Rome. An intelligent 
Catholic to-day no more doubts that St. Peter was 
Bishop of Rome than he questions St. Paul’s residence 
in that city. An ‘ orthodox Catholic’ has no ‘ right’ 
to be unintelligent. On this same page (414) Dr. 
Coulton also tells us that he ‘ feels convinced ’ an ‘ im- 
partial observer from Mars would scout the idea of 
accepting the statements of an orthodox Roman 
Catholic wherever the honour of his Church is in any 
sense at stake, without very careful examination of the 
evidence in favour of such statements.’ What riotous 
extravagance is this! Why should the reader of a book 
published as a serious study be troubled with what 
Dr. Coulton ‘feels,’ or with ideas that imaginary 
people from Mars would or would not ‘ scout’ ? 


On p. 473 Dr. Coulton finds that the decree of 
Innocent III, reducing the prohibited degrees of 
matrimony, ‘shows how little the medieval Church 
had grasped the full sociological import of marriage.’ 
To Dr. Coulton, University Lecturer in English, ‘ the 
full sociological import’ must mean something; the 
reader, unfortunately, is left in the dark as to the rela- 
tion of the phrase to the medieval village. Who has 
defined ‘the full sociological import of marriage’ ? 
And who will give us the definition? What, indeed, do 
the words mean? 


Finally, there are three small but not altogether 
unimportant statements which reveal Dr. Coulton as 
untrustworthy whenever he deals with the Catholic 
Church. On p. 419 there is a reference to Lord Acton, 
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‘who narrowly escaped excommunication for writing 
so little to please his Church.’ Is it possible that Dr. 
Coulton believes a writer can be excommunicated for 
‘ writing so little to please his Church’ ? The sentence 
may mean, probably must mean, something else; it 
is unintelligible as it stands. On p. 431: ‘ Thus, 
under the strict system of Roman censors, really great 
Church historians, like Dollinger and Monsignor 
Duchesne, are actually put upon the Index, while the 
hierarchy exerts itself to puff and disseminate the 
clumsy fictions of farmer Cobbett.’ Here Dr. Coulton 
again gravely misleads the reader. Some of the 
writings of Dollinger and Duchesne are on the Index 
(Dr. Coulton’s words suggest that people are put on 
the Index; does he mean that? This careless, slipshod 
style may be excused in lesser men; it is not to be so 
lightly borne in authors who would be taken seriously). 
Why should it be implied, as Dr. Coulton does imply, 
that all the works of Dollinger and Duchesne are on 
the Index? And, further, why does not Dr. Coulton 
explain to his non-Catholic readers the significance 
-of the Index? But the statement that ‘ the hierarchy 
exerts itself to puff and disseminate’ Cobbett stands 
in ever greater need of correction. When did the 
hierarchy (we suppose the allusion is to the English 
hierarchy) do any such things? Cardinal Gasquet was 
a monk of Downside when he edited and republished 
Cobbett. It is true he became president of the English 
Benedictines, but that did not make him the mouth- 
piece of the hierarchy. Can it be that Dr. Coulton 
mistakes Mr. G. K. Chesterton for the hierarchy? On 
this same page (431) Dr. Coulton refers to ‘ the two 
greatest Roman Catholic writers in the English lan- 
guage ’—and names Cardinal Newman and Lord 
Acton! Newman may pass, but Acton! greater than 
Sir Thomas More, greater than John Dryden? and, 
to come down to the 19th century, greater than Lingard 
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or Francis Thompson? Such a verdict won’t do at 
all. In truth Lord Acton was not a great writer. He 
was a great scholar, a great student; it is not as a 
writer we remember his name. 

If these things seem trivial, and they would not 
be worth correcting were Dr. Coulton not editor of 
The Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought, and University Lecturer in English, they 
are pointed out that it may be judged how easily preju- 
dice and sheer ignorance lead the mind astray. We 
have taken but a few of the passages in The Medieval 
Village that are misleading. Many more could be 
quoted. Dr. Coulton, in research so painstaking, in 
much of his work so conscientious, allows prejudice 
to run wild, and gives to ignorance a freedom to disport 
itself; with the result that honesty and truth are 
diminished, and all confidence in Dr. Coulton as an 
authority on the Middle Ages is lost. (If Dr. Coulton 
cannot distinguish between truth and falsehood in 
events of recent history, how can he discern the truth 
in earlier centuries?) Incapacity to judge evidence, an 
indefinite notion as to a period that is by the consent 
of the Cambridge History School quite definitely fixed 
for the Middle Ages, an incurable habit of digression, 
a fondness for introducing foreign matter and express- 
ing private and irrelevant opinions, carelessness in 
writing and a slovenliness of style that too often mar 
and obscure the writer’s meaning—it is on those 
grounds, and not because Dr. Coulton dislikes the 
Catholic Church and all it stands for, that The 
Medieval Village is a book misleading to the student 
and mischievous for the general reader. As a work of 
reference it is a positive hindrance rather than a help 
to the cause of truth and historical learning. The pity 
of it is that so much industry should be so largely 
wasted! But the same thing would happen were the 
chemist or botanist, the biologist or astronomer, to 
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allow personal likes and dislikes to invade his scientific 
work and to interrupt his investigations with opinions 
on taste and strictures on the moral failings of his 
neighbours. 


Dr. Coulton condemns himself. The fault is not in 
his critics, but in his own writings. 


Joseru Crayton, F.R.Hist.S. 


ANGELIS SUIS DEUS MANDAVIT DE TE 


At night when I lie down in bed, 

My faults all told, my prayers well said, 
My guardian angel spreads his wings, 
To shelter me from harmful things. 


He does not speak, but quiet he stands 
And holds my soul between his hands. 
And nothing that works ill can dare 
To come near me while he is there. 


So day and night I try so hard, 
Never to grieve my angel guard, 

For standing by me, in this place 
He sees in Heaven my Father’s face. 


MARGARET SWINSTEAD. 











LONDON BLACKFRIARS 
An ApDRESS 


on the occasion of the re-erection at St. Dominic’ s 

Priory, Hampstead, on the r6th of January, 

1926, of Stone Fragments from Blackfriars, 
Ludgate, by 


Witiram Martin, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. 


F ROM the year 1221 to the present year of Grace 

is a long period, even in the life of a great nation ; 
and yet that is the length of time during which the 
Dominican Brethren, with long and short intermis- 
sions, have exercised their influence in this country. 
A reminder of this, the great part which the Brethren 
played in the development of English Character at 
a period when medizvalism was on the wane and the 
glimmerings of the New Age were appearing on the 
horizon, has recently been presented in the form of 
relics in stone recovered from the church of the Black- 
friars in London. For some time the position of the 
church at Ludgate had been known to a close degree 
of accuracy, such that when, in September, 1925, the 
site of the quire was once again in disturbance, the 
expectation that remains of the Priory would be 
brought to light was realised. An excavation of the 
site afforded an opportunity for examination at close 
quarters of the material cast up during the progress of 
the work before its consignment, threatened and 
actual, to the river barges, which within three hundred 
yards away lay in waiting. 

Concerning information as to the structure of the 
church, a definite amount of success was achieved 
through the recovery of wrought stones amounting to 
several tons, which, by the kindness of the Worship- 
ful Company of Goldsmiths, were presented to the 
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Dominicans, and which have been brought to St. 
Dominic’s Priory and have there been re-erected as 
a visible reminder of the early settlement of the Black- 
friars in London. 

The situation on the slopes of Ludgate from which 
the remains have been recovered did not mark, how- 
ever, the original house in London; for it was the 
second place to which the Blackfriars repaired, the 
original settlement having been in the parish of St. 
Andrew, Holborn. The account of their coming to 
this country is a tale oft told, amounting perhaps to 
a commonplace, and need not detain us except to 
mention that while the friars halted at Canterbury 
and at London on their way to Oxford in 1221, ‘it 
is clear that they as yet made no foundation in either 
of these places.’ This was to come later, when they 
were given land in London by the celebrated Hubert 
de Burgh, a gift confirmed in 1224. Notwithstanding 
an assertion to the contrary by Stowe in his Survey of 
London, 1603, it is certain that the site of the original 
house was at or close to the north-east corner of the 
present Shoe Lane, Holborn, where a newspaper syn- 
dicate has erected a vast building. 

After the departure of the Brethren to their new 
home at Ludgate, the house in Holborn was sold in 
1286 to Henry de Lacey, Earl of Lincoln, the epony- 
— founder of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s 

nn. 

Utilising Stowe’s narrative of 1603, we find that 


In the year 1276, Gregory Rokesley, Mayor, and the 
Barons of London, granted and gave to Robert Kilwerbie, 
Archbishop of Canterbury [himself a Dominican] two lanes 
or ways next the street of Baynard’s Castle and also the 
tower of Mountficket, to be destroyed. On the which the 
said Robert builded the late new church with the rest of 
the stones that were left of the said Tower. And thus the 
black Fryers left their church and house by Oldborne and 
departed to their new. 
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Permission was also given for the destruction of that 
portion of the city wall that traversed the area. A 
few years later, in 1283-4, King Edward directed the 
wall to be rebuilt by the City Authorities, so as to 
enclose the friars’ demesne. Thus after some delay 
it came to pass that the later city wall ran down the 
valley to the River Fleet before turning to the south 
to join the Thames, and that there was established at 
the south-western angle of the city, with water and 
wall for protection, an enclave where the Blackfriars 
reigned supreme. 


Bearing in mind the two centuries and a half during 
which the Friars were flourishing in their Thames-side 
abode, it is remarkable that so few of the many and 
important events that must have taken place there 
have been placed on record. It may be that the per- 
sonality of the friars themselves was such as to have 
diverted attention from the habitation to the inhabi- 
tants, and thus to have left us so little information 
concerning happenings at the Priory, its buildings, 
and its topography. We learn, however, that an 
assemblage of ecclesiastics took place in 1382 to 
examine into and to condemn the teachings of Wyclif, 
a passing earthquake giving to the meetings the name 
of the ‘ Earthquake Council.’ In 1522 the mighty 
Emperor Charles V, when visiting England, was a 
guest of the Dominicans, he being ‘ lodged in great 
royalty.’ On this occasion the Palace of Bridewell 
on the other, the west bank, of the River Fleet, was 
hastily renovated for reception of the Emperor’s train, 
and a bridge was thrown across the Fleet for the 
accommodation of the King and his courtiers. 


In 1523 the saintly Thomas More, we are told, was 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons at a Parlia- 
ment held at Blackfriars in the ‘ Parliament Chamber,’ 
while at ‘A great Hall within the black Friars of 
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London,’ as Hall puts it, Katherine of Aragon, ‘a 
most poor woman and a stranger born out of your 
dominions,’ was arraigned in 1529 before the Papal 
Legate, when her imperious and royal master was 
seeking pretext for severing marital bonds. 


Soon the hand of the spoiler was to be outstretched, 
for on April 17th, 1534, ‘ Frater Robertus Strowddyll, 
D.D., humillimus prior fratrum predicatorum,’ with 
the consent of the brethren, signed submission to the 
Royal Supremacy, and, as has been so graphically 
expressed, ‘ Three weeks after the friars had signified 
their submission, the implacable nature of the royal 
will was made further manifest by an order to bury in 
the cloisters the headless corpses of two Benedictine 
monks, Edward Bocking and John Dearing, who had 
been hanged and beheaded at Tyburn with Elizabeth 
Barton, Holy Maid of Kent, for their share in the 
denunciation of the King’s divorce.’ 


The end was now in sight. Surrender of the house 
with its revenues of £100 15s. 5d. was made by Prior 
Hilsey and his fifteen brethren on November 12th, 
1538, Hilsey receiving a pension of £60 and a lodging 
in the precinct. Thus was the curtain rung down on 
this the completion of the First Act of the historic 
drama which the centuries witnessed in this corner of 
the City of London. 


A period of nine years now elapses, and the Second 
Act opens with the granting of leases, of sales and 
of gifts, by the Crown. In 1547, on the accession of 
Edward VI, Sir Francis Bryan obtained a hall and the 
site of the prior’s lodging, while three years later Sir 
Thomas Carwarden, Master of the Tents and Revels, 
received the lion’s share of the prey. 


The Crown surveys, grants, and leases, which have 
been preserved, are useful, in so far as the Brethren 
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are concerned, in respect of their assistance in recover- 
ing the ground-plan of the priory, and, in particular, 
that of the church, and also in respect of the uses to 
which, before the suppression, the priory buildings 
had been put. 


The fate of the conventual buildings, the conversion 
of the quire into a tennis court, the establishment of a 
shop-keeping centre in the former home of the friars, 
the visit of Queen Elizabeth to the houses of her 
favourites, the efflorescence of the Shakespearean 
drama within the walls of the settlement, the purchase 
of a house by Shakespeare belonging to one Ireland, 
and the devastation of the whole area by the Great 
Fire of London, 1666, ring down the curtain on the 
Second Act. For the Blackfriars, however, these 
events, although of such moment, have little or no 
significance; we may note them and pass on. Of still 
less importance to the friars are the affairs brought 
before the public during the progress of the Third 
Act, an Act which even yet has not been concluded. 
Suffice it to mention that from the year 1667 Black- 
friars has been associated with the Printing Press, and 
has once again become implicated in the fortunes of 
the nation, even if, by its very activities, it has not 
itself made history. 


In spite of the catastrophes which have befallen the 
area—not forgetting its intersection by the railway in 
the nineteenth century—ancient landmarks have not 
wholly been obliterated. By the aid of these and also 
by the greater assistance derived from the documents 
which, preserved at Loseley House, narrate the devo- 
lution of the property, a reconstruction of the physical 
aspect of the Priory at the time of the Dissolution can 
be secured. 

It is the Church, however, with which we are at 
present primarily concerned. Let us hear, then, what 
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Langland’s Piers the Plowman of the fourteenth 
century has to say concerning it :— 


‘ Then I gat me forth to look at the church, 

And found it well and beautifully built, 

With arches on each side, embellished and carven 

With crockets on their angles and knots of gold. 

The wide windows all wrought with numberless writings 
Shining with shapely shields to make a display, 

With merchants’ marks all figured between, 

To the number of more than twice two and twenty. 


Tombs upon tabernacles, raised up aloft, 
Railed in with iron, with many an effigy 
In erlour....’ 


The whole passage, to which attention was drawn 
by Mr. Clapham, is worthy of transcription, but 
enough has been quoted to prepare us for the state- 
ment of Stow that 


This was a large church and richly furnished with 
ornaments. 


Of the exterior of the church no adequate view is 
known to exist. True it is that here and there indica- 
tions occur, but from these no reliable conception 
of the structure is obtainable. We are, therefore, 
relegated to a comparison with other similar structures 
of Blackfriars. From our knowledge of the ground 
plan which has been ingeniously recovered, we may 
suppose the Church not to have differed materially 
from the Blackfriars Church at Norwich with its long 
nave and equally long choir, both pierced with 
windows between buttresses and surmounted at the 
crossing by a tower-like erection or ‘ belfry.” The 
plan of the London church has been recovered notably 
by Mr. Clapham, F.S.A., and by Mr. Joseph 
Quincey Adams; but for our purposes a re-examination 
of documents by Mr. Sidney Toy, F.S.A., 
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F.R.I.B.A., in the light of recent discoveries, and 
with such assistance as the present writer has been 
able to give, has resulted in a fresh plotting, where 
exact orientation has been kept in mind and mere tee- 
square projection has been discarded. In passing, 
however, it may be noticed that the church measured 
220 feet in length, while the width of the quire with 
the vestry on the north side or sacristy, as it would 
now be termed, was 67 feet wide. The thoroughfare 
known at the present time as Carter Lane, and extend- 
ind east to west, was cut through the friars’ cemetery. 
Although on the plan no chapel is indicated within or 
exterior to the nave near the north-west angle of the 
nave, it is probable that here a chapel was dedicated 
to Our Lady. In this position there exists, at the 
present time, a Court known as Fleur de Lis Court, a 
significant name, and, moreover, trenching for drain- 
age a little time ago revealed here the thick walling of 
a substantial structure. The crossing of the church run- 
ning north and south between the quire and nave above 
which stood the ‘ Belfry ’ is to-day represented by the 
narrow ‘ Church Entry.’ It opened at the south and 
upon the east walk of the Cloister, a walk flanked on 
the east by the chapter-house and the dormitory. 
Now as regards the latest discoveries. The excava- 
tions of last September took place at 73 and 74 Carter 
Lane, E.C., the greater part of which had occupied 
the site of the quire of the old Church. Although 
much material had been removed before attention had 
been directed to the operations, their still remained iz 
situ a short length of the south wall of the quire, while 
built into and forming parts of walls set up after the 
Suppression were many carved stones and mouldings. 
Curiously enough, there had been deposited with great 
care at the western end of the south walling superposed 
portions of bases and capitals of the nave or quire 
arcading. The style of the mouldings and carvings 
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of the recovered stones coincides in general with that 
prevalent at the end of the thirteenth century and with 
the dates recorded for the building of the church. 
These pieces of the old church, although mutilated 
and showing marks of the Great Fire of London, have 
at length been returned to their original owners, the 
Dominican Brethren, and by them have been re- 
erected for a perpetual reminder of ancient glories. 
Some of the stones formed sections of the shafts of the 
columns of the arcades, while others consisted of 
window-tracery, portions of arches, responds and 
the like. A delicately worked block of a century later 
seems to have formed a part of a shrine or a portion 
of an altar-reredos. It is to be preserved under cover. 
The excavations also laid bare the footings of walling 
situated to the south of the area. These masses of 
firmly-cemented rubble are indicated on Mr. Toy’s 
plan as also the position of the west end of the church 
as revealed by discoveries in the year 1915. 

As a natural consequence of the fame of the Priory 
and of the sanctity of its church, the place was in great 
demand for interments. During life, distinguished 
men and women sought their aioe burials to be 
within its area, while, after death, pious relatives 
solicited sepulture for their lost ones. To the goodly 
list of burials which had been furnished us, the late 
Rev. Father C. F. R. Palmer, historian and member 
of the Order, added a number. And who knows but 
that many of the human remains which the vaults of 
St. Anne’s at the present day cover, and those which 
during the recent excavations were so freely encoun- 
tered, may not have belonged to Brethren who dwelt 
in the Priory before the dictates of the masterful Harry 
had been put into execution ? 

This afternoon, with befitting ceremonial, a few ves- 
tiges of mortality rescued from the old church will be 
recommitted to mother earth to lie immediately below 
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the remains of that church with which they were so 
long associated. Particular reverence will be paid to 
portions of a skull which fell from a body buried with 
cover-board only in place of a coffin. The skeleton 
lay with feet to the east immediately to the north of 
the wall of the quire and within the chapel there 
situated. From various indications it may well be 
concluded that we have saved a fragment of a Father 
whose life was devoted to the service of the Order. 

The rescue of the stone and other relics from the 
Church and their re-erection under proper custody in 
suitable surroundings has only been rendered possible 
through the cordial co-operation and generous assist- 
ance of many friends. To all of these, individually 
and collectively, the grateful thanks are tendered, not 
only of the Community and of those immediately 
responsible for the action which has been taken, but 
also of all Londoners to whom the past is a treasured 
reality. 


Such, then, is this, my all-too-brief story of the 
Blackfriars and their settlement at Ludgate six 
centuries ago and more. There, across the site of the 
old Priory and its church, may daily be seen the rush 
of busy workers to and from the City. At Blackfriars, 
day in and day out, there is to be witnessed a tidal wave 
of seething humanity surging onwards to its full, in a 
few hours to recede and expend itself in the channels 
and rills of suburb and open country. Of the many 
thousands who are swept onwards through the tortuous 
ways of Blackfriars, how many find the time or, 
indeed, feel the inclination to expend even a passing 
thought upon its long history and absorbing associa- 
tions? How many realise that below them were laid 
the remains of men and women who stood for 
England? How many, indeed, are conscious of the 
possibility that they tread under foot the very dust of 
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royalty? But we here to-day may derive satisfaction 
from the thought that there are some to whom contem- 
plation of the past gives zest to daily employment, and 
to whom a knowledge of by-gones sweetens labour. 
To them our rescue of old-time relics will assuredly 
be gratifying. In others, perhaps, our action may 
arouse a kindly interest in these tangible reminders of 
ancient and illustrious days; they may even serve to 
secure co-operation in the recovery from the accumu- 
lations of a score of generations other vestiges which 
can help to recall-events far removed. The next occa- 
sion, then, on which we hurry, in fair weather or in 
foul, from the Gate of the mythical Lud through the 
precinct, let us think upon old Blackfriars and what 
it meant for London; let us re-people it with the black- 
cloaked preacher and his teeming congregations. As 
we traverse ground once consecrated to religious 
observance, we may, in imagination, perchance hear 
recitation of the Divine Office, listen to the responses 
of the Fathers and chant with the choir. Proceeding 
on our way, vanishing centuries will restore us to the 
realism of to-day with mind refreshed and body in- 
vigorated, desiring anew to learn further of that 
London in the dust below our feet, a London where 
our forefathers of long ago lived and for which they 
died. 
WituiaM Martin. 
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F ever I become a trifle eccentric I shall take it 
very ill of my friends and relatives if they shut me 
up with anyone more demented than themselves. It 
has always seemed to me both extravagant and unkind 
to put a more or less amateur and occasional lunatic 
among hard-bitten professionals. Mild madmen are 
better with their families and their families better 
with them. As for madmen with no or reluctant 
families, why not attach them to religious communities 
as jesters were attached to royal households in the 
Middle Ages? This would be an excellent plan all 
round. The community could concentrate on one 
official imbecile the forbearance they now exercise on 
each other. And the imbecile, unlike the average 
religious, could lap himself round with forbearance 
as with a garment, and hug the warmth. This, at any 
rate, was how it worked with the only lunatic I ever 
met in such circumstances—John-Theodore de la 
Vigne of Cope in the County of Wessex, the Pensioner 
of the Pied Brothers. 

John-Theodore, you must understand, was con- 
signed at the age of sixteen by his highly respectable 
(some say inconspicuously noble) French relatives to 
the guardianship of the Pied Brothers : and in particu- 
lar to the Prior for the time being of the Priory of 
Cope. In thus establishing their half-witted nephew 
and cousin in virtuous and dignified surroundings, at 
a sufficient distance from the hereditary estate in La 
Beauce, the De la Vignes certainly thought they were 
doing their best for themselves, religion and the object 
of their solicitude. And though success does not 
always attend performances on this gamut of interests, 
in the particular case I mention the upshot was 
extremely harmonious. 
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John-Theodore came to Cope in the wake of an old 
French Prior, and in charge of a young English lay- 
brother, at the age of sixteen. He was sixty when I 
first knew him and sixty-six when he died, and I never 
heard that he had a day’s unhappiness. Certainly I 
never saw it. To begin with, he was highly popular 
at the Priory. His status with the Fathers in general 
I have already defined in my allocution on 
forbearance, but a few unchastened spirits loved 
John-Theodore for his own sake. To the lay-brothers 
he was acceptable because the care of his little room 
and some slight assistance with the inaccessible 
buttons of his toilet were a change from scrubbing the 
refectory flags and polishing the church candlesticks. 
While to the boys of the Priory school—for Cope was 
the House of Studies for the province—he provided a 
not only good-tempered but positively appreciative 
butt for jests too elementary or outworn to play off on 
each other. 

It would be hard to say which John-Theodore loved 
best, to be noticed or to be left alone. He was so 
radiantly happy in either case. In the nature of things 
he was more often alone, for a monastery school is (or 
should be) a place of fixed hours and settled functions, 
of never-ending class-bells and refectory-bells and 
church-bells. The last two John-Theodore punctually 
regarded, always turning up at Mass and meat before 
any other enthusiast for either. But the boys’ long 
study hours he spent all alone out of doors the whole 
year round: dozing under the acacia on the lawn in 
the summer; drifting down the avenue with the dead 
leaves in the autumn ; stopping out, as late‘as he dared, 
in the mild winter dusk to listen to the distilled rime 
dripping through the elms; and standing amazed every 
spring before the winter-greens in the kitchen-garden, 
when the April rains suddenly shot them up into 
tropical yellow flowers. Sometimes he strayed off to 
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his prayers in the little church alongside the avenue; 
especially if a strain of music from the choir put him 
in mind of the claims of heaven. And many a Pied 
Brother has paused at the organ with the stops out and 
his hands hovering hawk-like over a chord, to hear 
John-Theodore ushering himself with indistinguish- 
able murmurs of devotion into his humble place at the 
end of the nave. 

Yet I think it was with his fellow-Christians that 
John-Theodore drank in life at its fullest; and could 
he have thought it out, he would have been quite of St. 
Thomas’s opinion that the presence of friends is a fit 
concomitant to the bliss of heaven. Devout strangers 
he particularly affected on account of the extra measure 
of compassion they bestowed on him. For the com- 
passion of the devout was to John-Theodore what the 
confidence of the vulgar is to a politician; and he was 
not much more scrupulous as to how he obtained it. 

Towards the end of his days he was more than a 
trifle blind ; yet not so blind but that he could find his 
way down the sanctuary steps with the rest of the school 
when it filed into church from the sacristy door for 
Mass or Meditation. But if there was a high feast 
kept, and strangers were present, John-Theodore 
would hang behind the rest and fumble dismally for 
the first step with his foot, his half-sightless eyes raised 
appealingly to heaven; until ten to one, some humane 
outsider, with or without an indignant glance at the 
callous scholars (who never failed to enjoy the little 
drama as far as its sacred setting permitted), would 
hasten up the shallow flight of marble inside the altar 
rails and lead John-Theodore, radiant as a prima- 
donna, safely down the steps and into his place. 

There was only one person in the world with whom 
John-Theodore was not on good terms, and that was 
Father Caffyn. I never knew the precise ins and 
outs of the feud myself, because the good Father had 
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been happily transferred from Cope before my 
acquaintance with the place began. But there was a 
rumour that he had a very cutting way with him, and 
that women, cats and idiots—the three chief objectives 
of his scorn—used to flee at the sound of his voice like 
rooks at the crack of a rifle. John-Theodore never 
exactly fled; but they say he used to tack, with some- 
thing more purposeful than his usual erratic change of 
course, whenever Father Caffyn appeared in the 
avenue. Moreover, being an expert at ritual himself, 
he lay in wait for little slips whenever the good Father 
said Mass or gave Benediction; and who so happy as 
John-Theodore when he caught the unfortunate priest 
reading the wrong Epistle, or leaving some recent 
Papal interpolation out of the Litany. He would 
hasten to the Prior of the day, with a zest so undis- 
guised as to be shorn of half its malice, and accuse 
his enemy of substituting Beatus vir for Memores 
estote on the Feast of St. Silverius—or some such 
piece of inconspicuous heedlessness. And if he could 
delate the culprit to the Provincial in person, his 
jubilation knew no bounds. 

When John-Theodore came to die—which he did, 
as I said, at the age of sixty-six—the memory of Father 
Caffyn, whom he had not set eyes on for at least eight 
years, was the staple amusement of his painless and 
leisurely decline. The Prior could not bring him in 
a glass of milk or a bunch of grapes without the invalid 
pluming himself between every sip and berry on the 
anguish it would have caused his old traducer to see 
him so pampered. 

‘Father Caffyn would never have fetched me 
grapes, eh Father?’ ‘ Father Caffyn would never 
have brought me milk!’ he babbled over and over 
again; and the stray smiles that crossed his quiet 
face as he lay speechless for hours on his bed were 
probably referable to the same unholy satisfaction. 
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ever offended with extraordinary meekness and dig- 
nity. But when he had done this, and received the 
Last Sacraments, he was allowed to slip back and 
enjoy his half-wittedness to the end. The retrospec- 
tive marvel of his Communion (which he had never 
been encouraged to make before, save on high feasts 
and holidays) became yet another triumph of 
compassion extorted from the soft-hearted Prior by the 
piteousness of John-Theodore; and yet another signal 
frustration of the malice of his ancient foe. 

‘ Father Caffyn would never have brought Him to 
me, eh Father? ’ he said with serene exultation, as the 
bell which had escorted the Blessed Sacrament to his 
bedside died away down the corridor. 

They will tell you, if you ever go to Cope—the 
Prior with a smile and the Community with a sigh— 
that this monstrous and entirely unfounded accusation 
was the last coherent speech of The Pensioner of the 
Pied Brothers. 


HELEN PArry EDEN. 


7; 








THE CHURCH AND ART 


(Continued from page 117). 


But, it may be argued further, the Church which 
has the spending of so much money might at least em- 
ploy the best artists, even if they be few and eccentric. 
Surely her pictures and statues and extra-liturgical 
music might be made by artists rather than by com- 
mercial firms of Church decorators, even if she be 
obliged to employ architects and contractors to do her 
buildings. Why, it is asked, are so many painters 
competing for customers on the walls of the Royal 
Academy exhibitions, or why are the younger men so 
often obliged to sell themselves to advertisement 
contractors or else to live in penury? Here indeed 
are faults on all sides! Ecclesiastics certainly seem 
to show an amazing lack of intelligence in as much 
as they fail so completely to apply the principles of 
their own work to the criticism of the works of others, 
and are often buyers of work which is not only 
thoroughly unliturgical’ but also wanting in every 
quality of intelligence. Upon the other hand, artists 
to-day are generally both unable and unwilling to do 
the kind of work which the Church needs. We will 
examine briefly the history of the matter ; then we shall 
see more doubly the causes underlying the present evil 
state of affairs. 

At the break-up of the medieval system in the 16th 
Century two great disruptions were acting and inter- 
acting—the Reformation and the Renaissance. At 
the beginning of the century’ the class of persons now 
called artists did not exist, nor was there such a thing 

* Liturgical: i.e. in keeping with the nature and require- 
ments of public worship. 

* The sixteenth in England, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century in Italy. 
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as an architectural profession. There were simply 
various grades of workmen, skilled and less skilled, 
well known and honoured, or unknown and unhon- 
oured. But the present distinction of classes among 
workmen was entirely undeveloped. 

The modern distinction between the working 
classes, the middle classes and the upper classes was 
not to be found. There was a thing very different— 
very different in its origins and in its effects. There 
was the distinction of functions. There was no such 
thing as the gentleman as such or so called. The 
King was honoured as King, the Bishop as Bishop, the 
farmer as farmer, the knight as military leader, the 
mason as worker in stone, the merchant as collector 
and distributor of goods, the money-lender as Jew, 
but no one was honoured simply as gentleman or dis- 
honoured as merely workman. It is unnecessary here 
to develop a treatise upon the social institutions and 
ideals of the middle age. What is necessary is to 
show the effect of the loss of the Catholic medieval 
idea of functional distinction, as opposed to class dis- 
tinction, upon the practice of the arts. And yet it 
must not be supposed that the idea of that time is 
something peculiarly either Catholic or medieval. It 
would be truer to say that it is simply humanly normal 
—that it was fostered by the Church rather than in- 
vented by her—that its almost complete victory was 
lost on account of sin and pestilence rather than by 
the uprising of other and equally good and normal 
things. 

As far as the arts were concerned, assuming 
the possibility of isolating them, the most obvious 
cause of change was the inability of workmen’s 
organisations to cope with the rise of the power of 
merchantmen both inside and outside their body. 
Foreign trade on the one hand and the growth of the 
mere shop on the other upset the balance of power. 
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Work which in the first place had often been done 
by ecclesiastics with their own hands and later by 
guilds of stoneworkers fostered and employed by the 
Church now became procurable in shops. You could 
buy an altar over the counter, so to say, whereas 
formerly you must go direct to the stone mason or 
carver. At first, of course, there was but little differ- 
ence. The shop and the workshop were often run 
by the same people. The shopman sold his own 
manufactures. But the tendency under the circum- 
stances, with the contemporary development of trade 
in general, was for the shop and the workshop to 
become more and more divorced. Still, there was no 
artist or architect of superior class as yet. You bought 
works of art as you now buy bread. The gradual 
effect of this process was the degradation of things 
made. The prestige of the craftsman in consequence 
was lowered. He could no longer claim the high 
esteem he had formerly enjoyed. He was now more 
and more the mere employee, and discerning buyers 
—kings, princes, and governors—naturally became 
more and more enamoured of the newly discovered 
glories of the ancient world and inclined to encourage 
the tendency of persons of their own rank to become 
producers of works of art. This tendency was accele- 
rated, because the old-time workmen had not the 
literary culture required for the production of work 
in any but the traditional style, so that it became in- 
creasingly necessary to employ men of literary and 
academic education. But such persons not having 
been brought up at the bench, not being themselves 
accustomed to work with their hands, are naturally 
designers and critics rather than craftsmen. Hence 
the divorce of the designer from executant with which 
we are now familiar, and which we now think, how 
erroneously ! to be normal. But it was inevitable that 
the cultured designer should be a comparatively rare 
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person, and his employment comparatively expensive. 
The shop would still necessarily be called upon to 
supply the great bulk of things required. And yet, 
as we see, the shop has become more and more 
degraded as it has become more and more purely com- 
mercial, that is as it has become more and more true 
to its own nature—that of a place where things are 
sold for the profit of the proprietor. The object of a 
— shop is to produce things, that of a shop to sell 
them. 

The modern ecclesiastical furnishing shop is 
the direct descendant of the shop of the late middle 
ages. Nothing is different but the quality of the goods, 
and they, already inferior at the date of the Reforma- 
tion, are now degraded beyond redemption. 

Meanwhile and elsewhere an entirely different sort of 
art has arisen owing no allegiance to the traditional art 
of pre-Reformation times and having no roots in 
Christian thought and practice—less or, as in the case 
of many exceptionally gifted people, not at all de- 
graded by commercialism but vitiated instead by all 
the intellectual pride and vanity of which the material- 
ism and infidelity of the modern world is full. The 
ecclesiastic who is responsible for the purchase of 
buildings and furniture is therefore in an obviously 
difficult position. In the shop he may buy what he 
needs and at a price he can afford. From the indepen- 
dent artist he cannot generally get what he needs 
without either converting him to the Faith or submit- 
ting to the imposition of a non-Catholic or an 
anti-Catholic treatment of the thing, building or 
picture, or whatever it may be, that he needs and at 
the same time paying a price beyond his purse. The 
question of price is difficult. The artist complains that 
the ecclesiastic will not pay a price sufficient for good 
work, and this is generally true. But the artist forgets 
that the standard of money value is set by the shops, 
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and that the ecclesiastic is, like most of his flock, a 
person of small income and accustomed, as they are, 
to buy what he needs without question from those who 
not only sell at a low price, but also sell without 
imposing upon him the necessity of converting them 
or arguing with them. That things are produced in 
bulk by commercial firms at a price below that at 
which good work can be done is certainly true. But 
on the other hand, the artist has often a very inflated 
notion of the money value of his work as he has of 
his own personal importance. He generally insists 
on living in a way which is necessarily uneconomical 
and wants to be paid for the days when he doesn’t or, 
as, he thinks, cannot work, as well as for those when 
he does. His inspiration is intensely personal (hence, 
incidentally, the modern fashion for signing work with 
his name) and therefore fitful. And, above all, quite 
apart from its insistently idiosyncratic quality, a 
quality in any case undesirable and distracting and 
annoying, especially in a Catholic Church where God 
and not Mr. So-and-so artist is the object of worship, 
his work when done is generally the wrong kind of 
work. It is not merely that it is not anonymous, but 
that it is not either furniture or decoration. It is 
essentially museum work : essays in criticism, it is not 
what the Church zeeds éven when it is admirable and 
supremely admirable. 

And the so-called artist-craftsman, though he 
does at least set out to supply the needs of 
the Church, is affected by the same things as the 
artist. In his case it is not so much a question 
of price. His work may be too expensive, but he can 
make a better case for his charges than the painters 
and sculptors who may in practice be thus distin- 
guished from other artists. The artist-craftsman is 
also, as a rule, intellectually snobbish and generally 
an infidel: with him no appetite is so urgent as the 
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appetite for social justice, whereas among many 
engaged in the figurative arts, though they be not 
Catholics, there is inevitably, from the nature of their 
work, an appetite for ultimate truth and for an answer 
to the fundamental questions of why and whither. 

Therefore, though we may admit that the work 
exhibited in modern Catholic Churches and among 
Catholics generally is most deplorable, and in itself 
the worst possible propaganda, yet it is also necessary 
to admit that such a state of affairs is the inevitable 
result of a world-wide decay in faith, and that no 
radical remedy is to be found in, even though no harm 
would be done by, the esthetic education of ecclesias- 
tics. The only radical remedy is the conversion of the 
world to the Faith and the consequent destruction of 
modern materialism and commercialism. For the 
Church, far from being the cause of modern material- 
ism, is the only force ultimately capable of fighting it. 
But that fight, like the fight against chattel slavery, 
will not be by deliberate and stated attack on modern 
evil institutions, though many individual Catholics will 
make such attack, but by the preaching of doctrine 
such as tends to make the modern world impossible. 

The question, What has the Church done for Art? 
is therefore answered thus :— 

As teacher she has inculcated a philosophy, a stan- 
dard of eternal values which, when widely accepted, 
produced both in herself and in the world an artistic 
achievement equal to any in human history. 

As artist she has made and presented a liturgy, a 
ritual, a literature, and a music, corresponding with 
her mind. Above all, she gave, though the fact is 
now for a time eclipsed, a splendid order to the whole 
life of Christian peoples, and this was the greatest 
work of art of all. 

As buyer and user of works of art, she was and is 
the best customer of the artist, for not only has she, 
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by her ministers, been universally lavish and indis- 
criminating, but she has, though neither prince nor 
robber, preserved for artists even to our own time a 
constant source of employment such as princes supply 
only when they are not spending their money on arma- 
ments and such as ordinary men can supply only when 
they have robbed their fellows. 
Eric GILL. 
(To be continued.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Lire AND TIMES OF BISHOP ULLATHORNE (1806-1889). By 
Dom Cuthbert Butler. Two vols. (London : Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 1926.) 25/-. 


The story of a full life of more than eighty years, of one who 
beginning as a sailor became a Benedictine monk, then a pioneer 
in Australian missionary enterprise, and finally the Bishop of 
an important and exacting diocese ; and this life set in the epoch 
of Wiseman, Newman and Manning, the incidents of which are 
here again reviewed and judged : these two volumes telling such 
a story may well daunt the reviewer. What shall he say of 
them? 


Many outstanding matters press up for his consideration. 
His attention is won at the start by the réle which the young 
Benedictine priest—his courage and determination belying his 
youthful appearance—played on the Australian Mission and in 
the reform of the convict system. It is engaged more powerfully 
still by the tragic story of the unhappy disputes which saddened 
Cardinal Wiseman’s last years, a story which merges in the 
greater conflict of variant personalities and policies of which 
history sees the protagonists in Cardinal Manning and Cardinal 
Newman. Then in two chapters a history of the Vatican 
Council, which is destined—we venture to think—to take its 
place as the best account in English of that decisive assembly. 
And finally a closer and more direct view of the subject of the 
biography—who has been at our side throughout—in a series 
of intimate chapters which estimate William Bernard Ullathorne 
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as bishop, monk, writer and man. It is a full feast, abounding 
in material. 

As will be evident from the above, the author traverses 
ground which has been worked already by other writers. Wise- 
man, Manning, and Newman : all of these have submitted to the 
biographer and the essayist, sometimes indeed to the darkening 
of counsel and confusion of historical truth. And yet the Abbot’s 
account is not superfluous or unimportant. He is able to add 
the witness of one who himself played a considerable part in 
the acute controversies of that period, and who, in virtue of his 
temperament and training, held fast to that sound, central 
position which in the issue has triumphed. He has before him, 
moreover, the various solutions which others have offered for 
the personal problems of that history. And out of his data he 
succeeds in giving us a considered, judicial opinion on the 
points at issue which will command a wide assent. Forbearing 
to indicate more definitely the lines of the Abbot’s solution, we 
may refer the reader who is anxious to know them immediately 
to the last chapter of the volumes before us, where the author 
summarises and reviews his own achievement. We shall confine 
ourselves to an effort ‘ set down our main impressions of the 
book as a whole. 


Neglecting other aspects, we may, then, set it on record that 
we are impressed by the solidity of the book and by its cen- 
trality. It is emphatically, in the author’s phrase, a ‘ substan- 
tive piece of work.’ It bears evidence of laborious and patient 
industry ; it is methodical; it is carefully documented. Abbot 
Butler is already known for several substantial contributions 
to scholarship; to this work, which will doubtless appeal to a 
wider public than his previous volumes, he has brought the same 
qualities—a breadth of view, a massiveness yet energy and 
sureness of judgement—which have distinguished his other 
writings. His very style wins our confidence. It is blunt, 
straightforward, even at times careless and rugged. The Abbot 
has no taste for epigram or ornament. He seems to say to us: 
‘ Here is the plain judgement of a plain man,’ and we yield to 
his transparent honesty and candour. If any final judgement be 
possible on the major controversies recorded in these pages, 
the ordinary man will be content with the Abbot’s. He has 
wide views and deep views, but no fanaticisms. We could wish 
that all ecclesiastical historians had possessed so serene a 
temper. His hero was often the mediator between conflicting 
opposites, and the Abbot represents him—and evidently likes to 
represent him—as holding a steady central position, a happy 
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synthesis of solid Catholic belief and British common sense. 
The biographer is in this the counterpart of his subject. His 
work is free from passion and free from prejudice; it is just 
and equable in temper; in its calm and solid way it is even 
inspiring. 

Such is our opinion. The Life and Times of Bishop Ullathorne 
will take its place by the side of Wilfrid Ward’s great books 
on Wiseman and Newman as their necessary complement and 
not unworthy successor. 


J.M. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE DOMINICAN ORDER, 1216 TO 1360. 
By G. R. Galbraith, M.A., Ph.D. (Manchester : University 
Press. London: Longmans; 12/6 net). 


This is an excellent piece of work, done in scholarly fashion 
by a scholar ; a treatise worthy of the famous history school at 
Manchester University. In the first chapter Dr. Galbraith 
traces the ancestry of the Dominican Constitutions to the Rule 
of St. Augustine through the institutions of the Canons Regular 
of Prémontré (‘ it would seem that St. Dominic sat down with 
the institutions of Prémontré beside him and drew up the con- 
stitutiones of the Order of Preachers’). The next section is 
concerned with the Chapters—conventual, provincial, general, 
and generalissimum; which last named ‘ met only on special 
occasions, as a matter of fact only twice in the history of the 
Order.’ Dr. Galbraith finds ‘an absolute equality ’ between 
all professed Dominican friars. ‘ Every officer of any import- 
ance was elected by the representatives of the community over 
which he was to rule. . . . When he laid down his office he 
returned to his normal work and position, just as if he had 
never held office at all.’ From the Chapters we pass to a descrip- 
tion of the work of the Officers : the conventual prior, the pro- 
vincial prior, the master-general, the vicar, the visitor, and the 
preacher. The advice of Humbert of Romans to preachers-in- 
ordinary many a public speaker, lecturer and preacher might 
well ponder to-day: ‘ He should be careful to preach briefly, 
fervently, to some purpose, fluently and with decency. None 
of this would avail anything unless he spoke sufficiently slowly 
and distinctly to be heard easily. . . . He should never preach 
without preparation, unless he already knew what he was going 
to say—that is, unless he preached an old sermon over again. 
. . « « If people went to sleep during his sermon he should 
merely admonish them good-temperedly !_ He should be careful 
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not to gesticulate excessively. Such gestures as making faces, 
wagging the head, waving the hands or feet, were particularly 
to be avoided! He should abstain from speaking too quickly, 
from repeating himself, from unnecessary remarks, from refine- 
ments and from shouting ; in short, from everything which might 
make his hearers less amenable, good-tempered and attentive ’ 
—excellent advice. In the last chapter Dr. Galbraith discusses 
the origin and development of the Dominican Constitutions, and 
very lucidly explains the rearrangements made by St. Raymund 
of Pennafort. Concerning the adoption of poverty by the Order 
of Preachers we are told by the author : ‘ St. Dominic consented 
to the surrender of temporal goods only because he thought it 
would make his followers more free to study and to preach. 
If he had reached the conception that wealth, when properly 
used, is a liberator not a tyrant, he would have refused to 
consent to this change.’ But we really don’t know at all what 
St. Dominic would have done with this notion of wealth as a 
liberator. It is even possible he had ‘ reached’ and discarded 
the idea. 


In this treatise Dr. Galbraith sets out to answer two questions 
—‘ In the first place, how much of the constitutiones of 1228, 
that is those drawn up under the direct influence of St. Dominic, 
is original? Secondly, in the century and a half which elapsed 
between the foundation of the Order and the 1360 version, was 
there any change or development in the constitutiones, and, 
if so, in what direction?’ That the task thus imposed was 
honourably accomplished, the questions answered with distinc- 
tion, Manchester University and its history school, so long and 
so ably directed by Professor Tout, bear witness. We can but 
add that not only history students but all intelligent lovers of 
the Order of St. Dominic will value this book. That is if they 
read it, as it is to be hoped they will. 

J.C. 


Tue SpiriruaL Works oF Assot Biosius. Edited by Dom 
Roger Hudleston, O.S.B. Vol. 1. A Book oF SprirituaL 
INSTRUCTION. Vol. 2. COMFORT FOR THE FAINT-HEARTED. 
Translated by Bertrand A. Wilberforce, O.P. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne.) 3/6 per vol. 


Dear Reader, have you ever suffered from the mental malady 
called depression? The word suggests the woolly voice you 
hear on the wireless saying : ‘1 will now read you the weather 
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forecast. A slight depression is creeping down from the North 
Pole in a southerly direction.’ It is the sort of depression that 
is going to bring rain and gloom. But perhaps you have never 
had these depressions creeping, either up or down from the icy 
regions of your psychological make-up. Well, if you’ve never 
suffered depressions, perhaps you’ve been fed up? The editor, 
of course, will tell you that the phrase is slang; but, then, 
editors and schoolmasters are inclined to be pedants, like Dr. 
Johnson, who only grudgingly allowed such jolly words as fun, 
clever, and stingy into his Dictionary, condemning them as 
‘low cant,’ and wouldn’t even admit on sufferance such fine 
words as cantankerous, fad, bother, fogy, and dawdle. Editors 
and schoolmasters sometimes forget that the English language 
is alive and growing still, and that the slang of to-day becomes 
the accepted idiom of to-morrow. ‘ Fed-up’ is an expressive 
phrase—expressive of a state of soul that is as old as Adam. 
Adam was not only the first man, but the first man to be fed 
up: he was literally fed up when he ate the forbidden fruit— 
and he passed on the disease to us all as one of the by-products 
of original sin. Well, unless you’re a saint, or as cheery and 
as unselfish as the heroic Mark Tapley, you must admit that 
you have been fed up, and you have waves of it even still. We 
all, at times, experience that strange medley of boredom, dis- 
content, weariness, sadness, disappointment, and all the other 
black humours that are so aptly expressed by the term ‘ fed-up.’ 
We are not all of us gloomy deans, nor pessimists, nor prospec- 
tive suicides, but most are at least occasionally lapped around 
by 
The tidal glooms that ebb and flow, 
The moods of woe that come and go. 


If you’ve ever had these experiences, you’ve only proved to 
yourself that you are a child of Adam and a partaker of the 
legacy of melancholy that he has handed down. It only shows 
that your body is tainted with disease and your soul tinged with 
pride. 


What you want, when these moods come upon you, is a course 
of Blosius in very strong doses. Blosius would not say you 
were ‘ fed-up.” He would say you were faint-hearted or suffer- 
ing from acedia. Here, then, are two books—and there are 
more to follow—that provide real comfort for the faint-hearted 
and true food for the ‘ fed-up.’ 

K. 
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An ANTHOLOGY OF CATHOLIC PogTs. Compiled by Shane 
Leslie. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 7/6.) 


I see in Sir Walter Raleigh’s newly-published Letters that 
he has a passing word on Anthologies. ‘ An anthology (he 
says) is all the plums and orange peel picked out of a cake.’ 
That, of course, is one kind of anthology. There is another 
which consists of slices of different cakes arranged on one 
plate, with the arranger’s haughty reminder that he is a man 
of taste, and what he calls cake is cake, and there you have it. 
This arrangement is rather affected by modern literary hos- 
pitality. Finally, there is the platter of slices ut supra but more 
tentatively offered ; with a comment that this looks to your host 
like cake and that if it pleases you there is plenty more where 
that came from. This method, at its best, avoids reimposing 
the stale, old slice which has been on and off other men’s 
platters for years without inducing a single nibble at the 
original lump. It is frankly an affair of samples and exists for 
pioneers of all ages ; folk who take their reading as Ben Jonson 
(if we may believe his book-plate) did his, tamquam explorator. 


Mr. Shane Leslie’s Anthology of Catholic Poets is a pleasant 
compound of the first and last method. It is necessarily a 
little biased in favour of the plum-and-orange-peel principle. 
You cannot cull the work of Catholic poets wholly on the 
sample system ; because many a man has a right to be repre- 
sented for the sake of historical or doctrinal interest, though 
the bulk of his poetic output is better forgotten. Then, great 
occasions beget great poems in otherwise unheard-of singers ; 
and you have the solitary masterpieces of otherwise incon- 
spicuous men. 

Death in communion with Rome has been made sole proviso 
for a writer’s inclusion here; and a pronounced Catholic vein 
gives the entrée to what there is of anonymous verse. A viva- 
cious and scholarly introduction justifies the scheme of the 
book in detail, discusses several of its salient or challengeable 
inclusions, and sometimes glances very prettily at writers it is 
forced to dismiss; as Shakespeare who found the only substi- 
tute for Catholicism ‘ in a gracious scepticism, the religion of 
all wise men who have not seen the Star.’ 

Of the work of those who have seen the Star—even if only 
on their death-beds—Mr. Leslie makes a dozen divisions. He 
divides the output of the old Catholic England into (modernized) 
Anglo-Saxon verse, narrative, satiric, and lyric mediaeval verse, 
extracts from the Miracle Plays and Political Poems—the last 
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leading up with the beautiful ‘Wreck of Walsingham’ and 
‘The Rising of the North’ to ‘ The Martyrs.’ After ‘ The 
Martyrs’ (I doubt if Chidiock Tichborne, the youthful Bab- 
ington conspirator, is strictly entitled to a palm except for his 
poetry, by the way) come ‘ The Elizabethans,’ mostly play- 
wrights. The Carolines (Crashaw, I am glad to note, is 
treated with discretion) lead up to the Augustans, where we 
score heavily with Dryden and Pope. ‘ The Catholic Revival ’ 
—Newman to Father Benson—follows in the classical wake; 
and ‘ The Holy Women ’—Adelaide Ann Proctor to Dora Siger- 
son Shorter—precede ‘ The Irish.’ It is a little hard to discern 
why we have ‘ The Irish’ and not the English-speaking Ameri- 
cans with Miss Guiney at their head; seeing that ‘ patriotism 
(as the introduction maintains) is not among the Beatitudes 
or canonical virtues.” The book ends with ‘The Literary 
Movement ’—Wilfrid Scawen Blunt to Aubrey Beardsley. 


I have left myself no space for appreciation or criticism of 
individual inclusions. I can only say there would have been 
plenty of appreciation and very little criticism. I have 
only one objection to make to Mr. Leslie’s anthology, and that 
perhaps is a trivial one. His diction, at its best so willowy 
and limber—the preface is mainly in the prettiest style of Eng- 
lish osier-work—is subject now and again to strange attacks 
of Latinism in the most desolating vein of Dunbar. And when 
he lays his English garland at the feet of the Sovereign Pontiff 
‘ gloriously regnant over urb and orb,’ my own scurrile wit 
can only see an ideal brace of names for a couple of knock- 
about comedians. 

H. P. E. 


Memoirs oF Sir THomMAS FowE._ Buxton, Bart. With intro- 
duction by Lord Buxton (London, J. M. Dent and Sons, 
1925; Everyman Library, Vol. 773.) 


Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton’s is not a very familiar name for 
the man in the street, and few perhaps make a long stay before 
his statue in the Abbey, but he deserved well of the British 
nation, and more especially of her black and coloured subjects. 
For he was the successor of Wilberforce in the work of slave 
emancipation; Wilberforce destroyed the trade in slaves, and 
Buxton struck off the fetters of those who were slaves already. 
It was uphill work; when Buxton began it public opinion had 
to be educated ; before he had finished slavery was detested of 
all men. Those who know the free, happy, smiling, coloured 
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peasant-proprietors of our West Indian islands to-day, and 
have loved and worked among them, do not wonder that they 
still cherish the name of one who—next to Wilberforce—did 
most to abolish the dreadful days of the chain-gang, the lash, 
the whip, the torn and bleeding limbs, the unspeakable physical 
and moral misery of slavery. Buxton’s Memoirs are full of the 
slave subject. But he had other interests, too. He was a great 
prison-reformer, a politician, a cultured and travelled man, the 
friend of many of the greatest and best of his time. Deeply 
religious, much connected with the Quakers (his wife was Mrs, 
Fry’s sister), he yet showed interest in the Catholic Church and 
an appreciation of her work somewhat rare and uncommon in 
his day. There are some amusing details of his contact with 
Catholics in his diaries. When in Rome in 1839-40 he enlisted 
the sympathies of the Pope (Gregory XVI) in his anti-slavery 
and prison-reform work. All the gaols in the Papal States were 
readily thrown open to his inspection, and his report on their 
defects heartily welcomed and received. The Pope, ‘a civil, 
lively little gentleman,’ gave him an audience of three-quarters 
of an hour, and Buxton found he ‘ needed no conversion’ as to 
slavery—‘he has issued a capital Bull, hurling the Vatican 
thunders in excellent style on all dealers in human flesh.’ 


ROBERT BRACEY. 


Lives OF THE EnctisH Poets. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
With Introduction. 2 Vols. (London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons, 1925; Everyman Library, Vols. 770-1.) 


A new and charming edition of Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets, at a price and in a form which place that book within the 
reach of all, is more than welcome. Few of the thousands who 
revere and love Dr. Johnson as a great national character, and 
who quote his table-talk as made known to us in the pages of 
Boswell, have the courage to read his works, His essays and 
poems and pamphlets and travel books leave them cold. Even 
the little philosophical trifle of Rasselas is only tackled with 
much effort. All are covered with the dust and rust of many 
decades, and their thought seems cast in a somewhat alien 
mould. Their language, too, is majestic, sonorous and rhythmic 
to a degree we cannot now bear. But the Lives of the Poets 
forms the exception, not only (as Macaulay says) an ‘enter- 
taining narrative, shrewd and profound remarks, vigorous and 
acute criticism,’ but written almost with simplicity, in phrases 
always exactly to the point, ever with the right word, in a 
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prose which no other Englishman has surpassed. Its charm is 
in itself, not in the great name on its title-page. 
ROBERT BRACEY. 


Sr. Joan or Arc. A Study of the Supernatural in her Life and 
Mission. By the Chanoine Justin Rousseil. Translated by 
the Rev. Joseph Murphy, S.J. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd. ; 6/-.) 


This book, as the sub-title suggests, is not a biography, but 
separate studies of the Maid’s life and mission under various 
aspects. Its purpose, says the translator, ‘is apologetic—viz. 
to defend St. Joan of Arc against the misconceptions and wrong 
opinions which have gathered round her name owing to the 
political and scientific prejudices of partisan French writers.’ 

The book is an interesting addition to the literature on St. 
Joan, though not without minor faults. In his anxiety to press 
his point, the author sometimes obscures incontestable proofs 
by superfluous and less convincing arguments. For instance, 
having elsewhere shown abundant evidence that the saint’s 
visions and revelations cannot be explained by natural and sub- 
jective causes, he answers the suggestion that the vision of St. 
Michael was created by Joan’s imagination from some repre- 
sentation in the village church, by the unproved statement that 
* there was no image of him in the church at Domrémy ’ (p. 86). 
On page 98 the subject is referred to again with the contradic- 
tory argument that ‘ in the village church, besides the statue of 
St. Michael, if it were there (which is doubtful), there were 
others more suited to her serious temperament. 5 

Then, on page 164, we are told that, while the Franciscan 
Order supported St. Joan and remained loyal to France, the 
Dominicans were unfriendly to the Maid and sided against 
France with the Anglo-Burgundian party, for which they were 
lavishly rewarded. Canon Rousseil is here following Siméon 
Luce, author of Jeanne d’Arc 4 Domrémy, and evidently has 
not read Jeanne d’Arc et les Dominicains, by Pére Chapotin, 
O.P., who shows by quoting original sources that Siméon 
Luce’s suppositions, inferred from isolated and _ insufficient 
evidence, is contradicted by extant documents seen in their 
€ntirety. But whence comes the unique mistake of making 
Erard a Dominican? It is incredible that Canon Rousseil, who, 
without being a searcher of original documents, is well versed 
in the literature of his subject, should intentionally have 
hazarded a statement never suggested, as far as I know, by any 
of the Maid’s biographers, Erard preached at the so-called 
Abjuration. It is possible that either the author or the trans- 
lator has mistaken ‘Erard the preacher’ for ‘Erard the 
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Preacher,’ and so thought him a Dominican. These two errors 
should be corrected in the next edition. The book, however, 
has true merit, which must not be measured by its few failings. 

Father Murphy’s idiomatic English—so much better than 
that of the average translation—and his frequent quoting of 
English poets, suggests that the French has been very freely 
rendered. 

M.B. 


Saint Rapecunp. By F. Brittain, M.A. (Bowes and Bowes, 
Cambridge ; pp. 88; 3/6 net.) 


Such delightful books as this little monograph are unfor- 
tunately rare. In it the author describes most vividly, but with 
much sympathy and not a little humour, the hard lot of the 
young French Queen, St. Radegund, forced by the evil fortunes 
of war to share the throne of the brutal Clotaire, youngest and 
wickedest of the four half-pagan, half-Christian sons of the 
great Clovis, himself scarce more than a barbarian. What she 
suffered from such a life partner it is impossible to estimate, but 
she bore all with such heroic patience that those around her 
venerated her as a saint. But Clotaire’s cold-blooded murder of 
her brother, a hostage to the tyrant, proved more than even St. 
Radegund could support. She therefore left him, never to re- 
turn. Her husband, to give him his due, was deeply attached to 
her, and sought to bring her back by force, though all his at- 
tempts failed. Befriended by the powerful bishop, St. Germain 
of Auxerre, she took the veil, and in 552 a.D. founded a great 
convent at Poitiers, which at the time of her death, 587 a.p., 
enclosed two hundred nuns. St. Radegund has been justly 
ranked as one of France’s greatest glories, and her fame spread 
far and wide outside her own country. The book is beautifully 
printed, and has an interesting frontispiece from an eleventh cen- 
tury manuscript depicting St. Radegund curing a sick nun by 
giving her a hot bath. She was in the habit, we are told, of 
bathing sick people twice a week, Certainly with her cleanliness 
was next to godliness. 


G.S.W.G. 


Mary Atoysia Harvey. Religious of the Sacred Heart, 1809- 
1886. By Mary Garvey, R.S.C.J. With an Introduction 
by Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. (Longmans, Green 
and Co. ; 16/- net). 


The many biographies of notable religious lately published 
mark a vast change since the days when the only English litera- 
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ture on nuns was of the Maria Monk category. That this is 
the second edition of Mother Hardey’s biography proves, more- 
over, that such books are read. 


* Madame Hardey will hold the first place of American women 
in our Church history,’ wrote Father Fulton, S.J., after her 
death. Born of a staunch old Catholic family in Maryland, 
Mary Hardey entered the Society of the Sacred Heart at the 
age of fifteen. Made Mistress General of the school before 
taking her final vows, at twenty-six she was Superior of her 
convent, and at thirty-four, of the American province (after- 
wards called vicariate). In 1871 she became Assistant General 
and Visitatrix of the convents of North America. From the 
number of foundations made during her well-nigh thirty years’ 
government of the vicariate, she has been called the St. Teresa 
of the nineteenth century. Her business capacity was such as 
to astonish the leading lawyers of America. 


Such gifts, and a life-time spent in authority, would seem 
an excuse for self-reliance and a preference for her own extra- 
ordinarily clear views and judgment; but Mother Hardey’s 
characteristic virtues as a religious were unquestioning 
obedience and a childlike confidence and dependence in regard 
to her superiors. She was one of the best loved and most 
trusted daughters of St. Madeleine Sophie (Mother Barat), who 
could appreciate better than anyone Mother Hardey’s unswerv- 
ing loyalty to authority. She had not the delightful originality 
of Mother Stuart, and the biography is written in more conven- 
tional style, but those who knew her bear witness to the mag- 
netic charm of her personality. She was beloved by everyone 
from bishops down to negroes. 


Many readers would have been glad to exchange some of 
the particulars of Mother Hardey’s good works for more details 
of her individual and especially her inner life. The glimpses we 
get of her soul in the few quotations from the letters of her 
spiritual guide, Father Gresselin, S.J., make us regret the more 
keenly that her self-forgetfulness—amounting to self-effacement 
—in the service of her Society have deprived us of more intimate 
and personal records. 


The book is illustrated by photographs of the convents of the 
Society in America. The photograph of Mother Hardey stand- 
ing as frontispiece shows no hint of the beauty said to have been 
hers in youth, and gives the impression of being a rather un- 


satisfactory portrait. 
M.B. 
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